“| had a-severe case of 


ATHLETE'S FOOT 


Absorbine Jr. saved 
the day for me” 


Quoted from an actual letter in our files, from a minis- 
ter, the original of which will be shown upon request 





Posed by professional model 


F you could only read the hundreds of 

grateful letters in our files from people who 
have suffered, there’d be no doubt in your 
mind as to what remedy you'd use to clear 
up a case of Athlete’s Foot. 


You may not be the person we're talking 
to, and then again you might be—“‘it is 
probable that more than half the adult popu- 
lation suffers from it at some time,” the U.S. 
Public Health Service has reported. 


But dispel all doubt. Examine the flesh 
between your toes. Does it itch? Is it red, 
angry? Or white with stickiness? Blisters? 
Peeling, cracked, sore? 


Apply this 
Inexpensive Treatment 


If your feet perspire, play safe and ex- 
amine your toes for the danger signals. At 
the slightest sign of infection, begin the 
immediate application of cooling, soothing 
Absorbine Jr. morning and night. Because of 
its superior ability to kill the fungi, a suf- 
ficient quantity of Absorbine Jr. for each 
application costs only a fraction of a cent. 


When you buy, accept nothing but the real 
Absorbine Jr. All drug stores, $1.25. For 
free sample, write W. F. Young, Inc., 372 
Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass. In Canada: 
Lyman Bldg., Montreal. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


for years has relieved sore muscles, muscularaches, 
bruises, burns, cuts, sprains, abrasions, SUNBURN 
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In December, 1921, an American employed 
with a mining firm in Mexico, clipped and 
signed a LaSalle advertisement coupon. But he 
did not enroll! 

Ten years of silence followed . . . ten years of 
haphazard jobs, long hours, wretched pay... 

Then, in January, nineteen thirty two, that 
silence was broken by a dramatic letter, high- 
spotted by these words: “Please send the first 
lessons with the least possible delay, as time 1s a 
highly important factor to me in this year of 
our Lord!” 

Through five typewritten pages he recounted 
the hardships of those intervening years. A 
really able man, he had moved from one posi- 
tion to another, only to find advancement 
closed to him for lack of specialized training. 

No need here to recite those hardships— 
though in justice to him it is only fair to say 
that on four separate occasions he had almost 
enrolled ... and that on each of those occasions 
he had postponed action because of some un- 
expected reverse seemingly beyond his power 
to avoid 

“For five months now,” so he wrote, “I 
have been ‘on vacation.’ Not a chance to take a 
course now—according to my carefully laid out 
and conscientiously followed program... 

“But—supposing I had chucked that program 
at any time in the last 10 years? Supposing I 
had enrolled, in the face of seeming disaster, 
even though I had had to borrow the money to 
do it? Supposing even that I had enrolled only 
five months ago, at the beginning of my en- 
forced vacation? In all likelihood I could have 
mastered the training by now. Or I might in 
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the meanwhile have found a congenial and 
profitable position, thanks to my increased 
knowledge. As it is, for all I know, there may 
be another five months without any position 
. . . with all sorts of dim prospects .. . and 
meanwhile I am getting older... 

“That settles it! To blazes with further pro- 
crastination! To thunderation with my financial 
program! I’ve borrowed the money, and I’il 
borrow some more... but I’ll do something with 
my time! This year is going to see a big change in 
my affairs—and right here 1s where we start!’ 


Delay Cost Another Man $47,424. 
Training Doubled His Salary! 


Tragic, you say—for a man of ability to permit 
procrastination to impose upon him ten long 
years of almost hopeless servitude .. . 

But watch your step, Mr. Critic—for we 
know of another man who waited forty years— 
and lost by actual reckoning the appalling sum 
of $47,424! 

The figure was easily computed, for within 
ten months from the time he began his train- 
ing, he was promoted from foreman to factory 
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superintendent and his salary was nearly 
doubled! 

Unusual? You’d be astonished if you could 
read the thousands of letters in the files of 
LaSalle Extension University telling of sub- 
stantial promotions through LaSalle home- 
study training! 

For example—when William Siefert, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, enrolled, he was more than 
50 years old, yet still was earning only $18.70 
a week. Within a year he received an 80% in- 
crease! Seven years later, he had climbed to 
the position of Chief Deputy of his department 
—with a salary 440% greater than when he 
started! 


Send for Free Booklet 


These are searching times—and wise is the man 
who takes full measure of his competition .. . 
gets the special training that he needs... and 
thus commands the unfolding opportunities of 
our new-day business world. 

If you need to be convinced of those oppor- 
tunities, forget that you ever read this message. 
For those opportunities are not for you... 

But if you are determined to be out in front 
when men are being picked for leadership one 
year, two years, ten years from now—do not, 
on your life, risk a day’s delay. 

Below is a coupon. It will bring you—with- 
out cost—books that have led to increased 
earnings running into many thousands of 
dollars! Men of action—hundreds of them—will 
use this coupon for their personal advance- 
ment. Be one of those men who will steadily 
win their way to the better-salaried positions. 


Ask for one of 
these booklets— 
or a similar one , 
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FROM THE WORLD OF BOOKS «0°: 


Last Minute Arrivals from the Publishers 


Bohemianism For Sale—Cheap 


Modern Art, by Thomas Craven. 
Maemillan, $3.75. 


| ipoee AUTHOR HIMSELF does a good job of 
painting in this brilliant volume. He 
paints a picture of Bohemian Paris that 
is the most devastating imaginable. For 
a century or more, he says, the French 
have been aware of the cash value of 
garrets, run-down cafés, gimcrack art 
schools. American artists have flocked 
to Paris and fallen in line with prevail- 
ing “isms”. As a result American art has 
been in thrall to an idea that is sham, 
and an ideal that is non-existent. 

Mr. Craven would like to see Ameri- 
cans freed from the notion that Paris 
is the fountainhead of all modern art. 
He believes that most art springs from 
deeper sources than a picturesque way 
of living and sponging on the folks back 
home. He would have his countrymen 
be Americans, express American ideas 
and not be ashamed of them. He sees 
no reason why they should be. Frank 
Lloyd Wright, George Grey Barnard, 
Rivera, Orozco and Thomas Benton he 
considers first-rank men because they 
are always themselves and proud of the 
fact. In them, he thinks there is the 
continuation of the independent Ameri- 
can tradition. 

Van Gogh, Gaugin, Matisse, Picasso, 
Modigliani, Grosz—these men and their 
influence today are discussed biographi- 
cally and critically. The person who 
finds himself at sea among the impres- 
sionists, cubists, futurists, expressionists, 
and internationalists will find much in- 
formation to orient himelf. All of which 
might sound as though “Modern Art” 
might be of more interest to the artist 
rather than to the general reader. It 
isn’t. It is vigorously written, with keen 
wit and a fine sense of humor. 


"Madame Secretary" 


@ e@ Frances Perkins, Secretary of 
Labor, has helped fight many of labor’s 
battles. She has seen the intolerable 
sweat-shop conditions of twenty-five 
years ago legislated out of existence, and 
in hard times she has seen many of 
them come back, to be fought once 
again. Her career has been a notable 
one. In her book “People at Work” Miss 
Perkins describes her experiences, after 
sketching briefly the rise of industrial- 
ism in the United States. 

She devotes several chapters to dis- 
cussions of labor under the New Deal, 
and paints a picture which leaves one 
somewhat skeptical as to the long-term 
efficacy of the steps taken. True, pub- 
lic works have stimulated industry but 
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such stimulation lasts only as long as 
the public money lasts. Increased pub- 
lic expenditures mean higher taxes. Any 
business man knows that such margins 
spell the difference between profit and 
loss—and possible shutdown. 

There is no cause of dispute over Miss 
Perkins’ objectives. Most businessmen 
favor better hours and pay for working 
people. What does give one pause is 
the feeling that what has been done 
by the New Deal to date has been a 
series of strategic political moves rather 
than any broad attempt to solve basic 
problems. (John Day, $2.50.) 


World War Diplomacy 


@ @ “AmerIcAN DipLomacy During the 
World War” is a valuable work by 
Charles Seymour of the Yale history 
department, who has dedicated his able 
work to no less a person than Colonel 
Edward Mendell House. American quar- 
rels with the lawless English and equally 
lawless Germans over their mutual 
blockades, eiTorts to negotiate peace, en- 
try into the war, codperation and con- 
flict in war aims, the activities of Wood- 
row Wilson, and the terms of the lucky 
armistice: these are some of the vital 
topics covered by Dr. Seymour in studi- 
ous detail. American foreign policy dur- 
ing 1914-1919 was essentially Wilsonian, 
it appears, and the president’s policy was 
primarily a personal one. House, Grey, 
Northcliffe, Reading, Bernstorff, and 
worried American ambassadors in Eu- 
rope fill Dr. Seymour’s pages; and the 
war and peace aims of the Allies, as 
analyzed, leave one with the feeling that 
bellicose imperialism was a dominating 
factor in their virtuous “war to end 
war.” Dr. Seymour is strictly objective 
and extraordinarily well grounded. Pub- 
lished by the Johns Hopkins Press 
Baltimore, (417 pp. $3.), his book con- 
sists of his Albert Shaw Foundation lec- 
tures on diplomatic history, under the 
auspices of the Walter Hines Page School 
of International Relations at Johns Hop- 
kins University. There have been eight- 
een Albert Shaw foundation books on 
diplomatic history, dating from 1899. 


The James Family 


Alice James: Her Brothers—Her 
Journal. Dodd Mead, $2.50. 


pe MONTH the Elder Henry James re- 
ceived attention in these columns, 
along with his distinguished sons, Wil- 
liam, the psychologist and Henry, the 
novelist. This month still another mem- 
ber of that famous family receives the 
notice long overdue her—Alice James, 
a sister. She was ill most of her life 


and during the last two years found 
it wise to write a journal in order to 
keep her mind from complete oblivion. 
At the time she was staying at the stuffy 
English spa, Leamington, which to this 
writer is the ultimate in respectability 
and dullness. But there in her sickroom 
Alice had a free soul, a gift for tart 
speech, and a gay spirit which breathes 
forth from the pages of her journal to 
delight the reader today. 

Being a New Englander, she set great 
store by independence, manliness, spon- 
taneity and gayety. She had her own 
opinions about the rather dull English 
people she met. Even the imminent 
presence of death could not shake her 
soul. Some of her comments are espe- 
cially diverting and illuminating. She 
says of her brother William, “He is just 
like a blob of mercury; you can’t put 
a finger on him.” She once asked brother 
Henry if the French women listened a 
good deal during conversations, as did 
the English women. “No,” answered 
Henry, “they all talk at once like Amer- 
ican women.” 


Lippmann Speaks 


The Method of Freedom, by 
Walter Lippmann. Maemillan. 
117 pp. $1.50. 


A SERIES of three lectures at Harvard, 
delivered in May, is the reason for 
this small volume. In it the widely read 
interpreter of the day’s news discusses 
rugged individualism, compensated econ- 
omy, directed economy, and such; but 
above all he discusses what he calls 
free collectivism. “It is collectivist be- 
cause it acknowledges the obligation of 
the state for the standard of life and the 
operation of the economic order as a 
whole. It is free because it preserves 
within very wide limits the liberty of 
private transactions.” The author has a 
gift for analysis and for stimulating 
clear thinking in the mind of the reader. 


@ @ TEN YEARS have passed since 
Woodrow Wilson was laid to rest in 
the Cathedral of Saint John in Wash- 
ington, ten years in which the Wilson 
tradition has grown steadily as the bit- 
terness of the fight over the ratification 
of the Treaty of Versailles has gradually 
been dissipated. Edith Reid’s “Woodrow 
Wilson” is another tribute to add to the 
growing literature around the life of 
the war president. It is an understand- 
ing tribute, written by an_ intimate 
friend, in an effort to interpret the man 
and explain his actions. It traces the 
rise of Wilson from his childhood, giving 
a vivid picture of the idealist who be- 
lieved in the people, emphasizing the 
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impress of his striking personality, and 
recording intimate anecdotes that reveal 
the close ties that bound his friendships. 
It is a good book and yet it does not 
quite reach the mark. Edith Reid has 
to paint a background for her interpre- 
tation of the student, the professor, the 
college president, the governor, and the 
statesman, but with such biographies as 
those by W. E. Dodd and Ray Stannard 
Baker as standards, it would perhaps 
have been a greater contribution if she 
had devoted all her efforts to the por- 
trayal of more of the human side of 
Woodrow Wilson, of his homely rela- 
tions with his family and friends, and the 
recital of more of the anecdotes that re- 
veal with greater force the personality 
and intensity of Woodrow Wilson. (Ox- 
ford University Press. $3.50.) 


Of Right and Wrong 


e ¢@ H.L. Mencken, having routed the 
Rotarians, returns with nothing but 
doubts as to the worth of priests and 
prophets in his recent “Treatise on Right 
and Wrong”. Mencken discusses the va- 
rious moral systems, Greek, Hebrew, 
ete., and analyzes the reasons for their 
existence. The general approach to the 
subject is characteristically Menckenian, 
and there is the usual robust common 
sense plus the familiar wit. H. L. M. pre- 
fers the exercise of reason and natural 
instinct to lead one on to the good life. 
(Knopf, 331 pp. $3.) 


@ @ ONE HUNDRED and fifteen action 
photographs with brief explanatory text 
make up “Men, Fish and Boats” edited 
by Alfred Stanford. In these excellent 
prints we can follow the fishermen in 
the North Atlantic under all conditions. 
The photos should interest sporting fish- 
ermen, boatmen interested in design, and 
the average person curious about other 
human beings in an extremely hazardous 
occupation. The prints were picked 
from over forty thousand. (Morrow, $3.) 


@ @ ArTHUR ROSENBERG tells Bolshe- 
vism’s story in an unbiased manner in 
“A History of Bolshevism,” beginning 
with Karl Marx and carrying through 
to the present time. The various stages 
of development of the U. S. S. R. and 
its policies are analyzed and explained. 
The author’s approach is that of the 
political scientist rather than the poli- 
tician. The book should be helpful to 
students and readers of history in the 
making. (Oxford, 240 pp. $3.75.) 


@ e¢ IF ONE Dousts that rumors of war 
fly thick and fast in Europe, then “The 
Boiling Point,” by H. R. Knickerbocker, 
well-known foreign news correspondent, 
offers a personally conducted tour of 
some thirty fear-ridden capitals and 
danger zones. (Farrar & Rinehart, 267 
pp. $2.) There are 85,263,000 Germans 
in Europe, most of them bordering on 
the German Reich with its 65,000,000. The 
prospect that Hitler will openly attempt 
unification of those living beyond her 
present frontiers keeps the European 
temperature dangerously high. 


will war on the Soviet Union and em- 
broil the whole Continent within a year; 
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That , 
France is likely to go fascist; that Japan 





that Europe as we know it will end in 
the inevitable disaster into which the 
civilized western world is running— 
these are fears that Mr. Knickerbocker 
coolly reports. 


@ @ Srupy or the relation of the earth 
to the cosmic scheme formally takes unto 
itself sufficient importance to rate as a 
new science—cosmecology. An _ intro- 
duction to this field to which astronomy, 
physics, chemistry, geology, meteorology, 
and even biology, make large contribu- 
tions, is offered in Harlan True Stet- 
son’s “Earth, Radio and the Stars” 
(Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill, 309 
pp. $3.) The book brings together all 
recent conspicuous developments in 
radio and astronomy, and presents to 
the lay reader some of the discoveries 
and secrets usually buried in technical 
verbiage. 


@ ¢@ SrepHen Leacock, widely known 
as humorist and head of the department 
of economics at McGill University in 
Canada, now turns historian and gives 
us a little volume “Lincoln Frees the 
Slaves.” We have here a swift picture 
of the rise of slavery in America, of 
Lincoln’s early contacts, of the irrepres- 
sible conflict itself, and of emancipation. 
It is in reality a Lincoln biography with 
emphasis on the slavery issue. (Put- 
nam’s, 178 pp. $1.50.) 


@ e¢ TxHE SFORZAS were an exceedingly 
robust Italian family. They were always 
realists, ever fighting on the side which 
paid or promised most. Beginning as 
banditti, the family carried on brilliantly 
for two centuries. In “The Story of the 
Sforzas” L. Collison-Morley tells a com- 
plicated but interesting tale of the various 
members of this famous family, in- 
cluding Attendolo who founded it, 
Ludovico who gave it undying fame by 
bringing Leonardo da Vinci to its court, 
and many others. (E. P. Dutton, 304 pp. 
$3.75.) 


Cuba Comes Up 


@ e@ Harry F. GuGccENHEIM represented 
the United States Government in Cuba 
from 1929 to 1933. These were four 
troublous years. Cuba, never stable 
politically, found the demand for its 
main product, sugar, constantly dimin- 
ishing. In “The United States and 
Cuba,” however, Mr. Guggenheim makes 
no attempt to evaluate his own adminis- 
tration. Rather, he goes back to Spanish 
colonial days and traces Cuban poli- 
tical and economic history up to the 
present time. As the author points out, 
no other country has so continuously 
concerned our Department of State. In 
the formulation of the Monroe Doctrine 
Cuba played an important part. It is 
interesting that the Platt Amendment, 
which has largely determined Cuban 
policy since 1902 ceased to function at 
almost the same time that Mr. Guggen- 
heim’s volume came from the press. 
This step was long an aim of the author. 
Cuban politics now enters upon a new 
period. Mr. Guggenheim explains clearly 
and interestingly what has gone before. 
(Macmillan, 250 pp. $2.50.) 
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WALTER 
LIPPMANN’S 


The Method 
of Freedom 


“A clear and ably considered state- 
ment for the middle class. It should 
be grateful for so forthright a spokes- 
man.’”’—Brooklyn Eagle. $1.50 





GEORGE SOULE’S 
The Coming 
American 
Revolution 
“A meaty book. He takes all the pas- 
sion out of the term ‘revolution’ and 
puts historical perspective in.” 
—Book-of-the-Month Club News 
$2.50 


all bookstores 
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(A HISTORY OF 
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By Arthur Rosenberg 


“One of the most intelligent books 
I have read on Soviet Russia and 
World Communism. Clear, suc- 
cinct and highly informative.”— 
Herschel Brickell, NV. Y. Evening 
Post. $3.75. 
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The Myth, 

and The Man 
By Edith Gittings Reid 
“The future will want to know 
something about the man as well 
as the statesman, and Mrs. Reid 
has made a significant contribu- 
tion from that point of view.”— 


Newton D. Baker. $3.50. 
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Bucknell 
University 


A Co-educational University 
with a background of ninety 
years’ service to American youth. 
Offers, under its new program, a 
broad general education in the 
first two years, freeing the last 
two years for concentration, pre- 
professional and_ professional 
specialization. 

There are over one thousand 
students enrolled. The faculty 
is carefully selected and there 
are adequate religious opportu- 
nities. All athletics are organ- 
ized. 

Full information will be gladly 
sent you on request. Please 


address 
The Registrar, Box R 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 


Lewisburg -:- Pennsylvania 
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distinguished prep: 
11-18. Writ 
Kable P. 0., § 


One of America's 
Complete training of boys 
Registrar, Box Ww-7 


OR. diet FORK UNION 


Fully accredited. Prepares for college or business. Able 
faculty. Small classes. Superv: study. Lower School 
for small boysin new separate building. Housemother. 
R. O. T.C. Fireproof buildings. Inside swimming pool. 
All athletics. Best health record. Students from 27 0 
and other countries. Catalog 36th year, onr _— Dr. J. 
J. Wicker, Pres. Box 6 Fork Union, Virgin 


USE OUR 5TH AVE. ADDRESS 


on your stationery and secure prestige (great asset). We 
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mail same to you daily. $2.00 monthly 
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210 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. (Est. 1919.) 
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pay good prices for 7 ‘million ~ oy a 
year. 7 of every 10 bought from INDE- 
PENDENT, AMATEUR camera owners. 
YOU can make big money in this new field. We 
teach vou in your own home to take salable 
photos, sell them fast. Spare time or full time 
ys real profits. Use « ordinary camera. Turn vour hobby into good money, 





















Rend today for FREE ‘How oo Make Monee 7 Your Camera." 
Vv’ RSAL PH 
FREE BOOK ye Dept. 347 10 West 33d St., 
New York City 








Leather Magazine Covers 


We have on hand a supply of very 
attractive leather magazine covers 
(black), size 8144 by 11%, which fit 
the REVIEW OF REVIEWS or mag- 
azines of similar size. To dispose of 
the stock we offer them to our readers 
at less than cost— 


ONLY 50 Cents each 


Get two or three while the supply lasts. 
The Review of Reviews Corporation, ®*.7-34 
233 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Please send me...... leather magazine covers. 
Enclosed find $...... to pay for same at 50c 
each. 
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@ © CONTEMPORARY POETRY is an open 
book to Jessie B. Rittenhouse, lyricist, 
leading authority upon the rhyming 
muse, and editor of five admirable col- 
lections of modern verse. “My House 
of Life” is her exceedingly interesting 
and informative autobiography, packed 
with experiences. From the beautiful 
Genesee Valley to Winter Park, Florida, 
via Rochester, Boston, and New York, 
brings the poet into personal contact 
with the leading literary lights. Writ- 
ten in an informal style, this co-founder 
of the Poetry Society of America has 
provided the reading public with 335 
pages of pleasant entertainment. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, $3.50.) 


Reds at First Hand 


@ ¢@ A cerTAIN charm and distinction 
attaches to “Red Thunder” (Scribner’s, 
231 pp. $2) because the author, Roy S. 
Durstine, discarded the pattern for works 
on Russia, Germany and Austria, and 
reported an American business man’s 
reactions without political bias or pre- 
conceived economic judgments. Mr. 
Durstine, a well known advertising man, 
was impressed in Russia by the lack of 
trade marks or means by which the con- 
sumer could learn the quality of 
products. He found the Russian boastful 
of things that seemed unimportant and 
mediocre to an American. In Germany 
he found a slogan writers’ paradise and 
also a certain peace and content because 
of the change from a weak to a strong 
active government. Most of the “heat 
lightning over Europe” he attributes to 
the desire of foreign news representatives 
to earn their salaries. In the search for 
exciting stories they stir up trouble by 
magnifying trifles. 


@ @ Frank C. HANIGHEN tells the tale 
of the Mexican General Santa Anna— 
“Napoleon of the West”. The arch- 
villain of Texan history and of our 
Mexican War, this “Napoleon” lost a leg 
in battle, was president of Mexico eleven 
times, and did a creditable military job 
against your Uncle Sam in the roaring 
forties of the nineteenth century. Here 
is the first biography of Santa Anna—an 
able, if not a pleasant, Latin-American 
dictator of the ante-Bonaparte, pre- 
Mussolini stamp. (Coward, McCann, 
$3.50.) Mr. Hanighen is to be congratu- 
lated for having done an unusual piece 
of work, readable, amusing, and of sus- 
tained interest. 


@ @ Tue piscovery of the North Pole 
belongs to the era of rugged individual- 
ism before airplanes, radios, and pub- 
licity, softened our explorers. It seems 
incredible that the North Pole was 
conquered only twenty-five years ago. 
One of Admiral Peary’s assistants, Don- 
ald B. MacMillan, who has since won 
fame in his own right, gives a vivid 
first-hand account of this grim adven- 
ture in “How Peary Reached the Pole”. 
(Houghton, Mifflin, 306 pp. $3.) 


@ ¢ IF INTELLIGENCE and candor will 
rehabilitate public faith in the banking 
fraternity then James P. Warburg’s “The 
Money Muddle” (Knopf, 272 pp. $2) 


should help considerably. His standing 
in the financial world gives special im- 
portance to his opinions on the admin- 
istration’s attempts to solve recovery 
problems by tinkering with our money 
mechanism. He finds much to praise as 
well as criticize, and he offers no criti- 
cism without constructive suggestion. 
Our basic trouble is not a money trouble, 
he concludes, but rather a character 
breakdown, the result of a moral and 
financial spree which began in 1914, fol- 
lowed since 1929 by too much medicine 
and doctoring without intent to reform. 
It is a forthright book for the confused 
layman. 


What Lies Ahead 


@ © PREDICTING tomorrow’s history is 
a much more exciting sport among the 
nation’s cracker barrel sitters than base- 
ball or horse racing. What are the 
chances of Fascism, or Socialism, or 
Communism? Or shall we follow an 
unforeseen course? George Soule looks 
at the signposts of the past and in “The 
Coming American Revolution” (Macmil- 
lan, 304 pp. $2.50) hazards a sane and 
exciting speculation as to America’s fu- 
ture. You may not agree but you will 
find his book a highly informative study 
of subsurface changes in our national 
economy, and perspective review of the 
crisis of the thirties. Capitalism comes 
out of the crisis the victor, weakened 
physically and morally, but able to stag- 
ger along until an equally serious 
breakdown overtakes it—one or perhaps 
two generations hence. 


@ ©@ WHEN THE prophesied hostilities 
break out between Japan, Russia, and 
China, the scene of operations will 
likely be the western boundary of Man- 
chukuo. This is an untraveled, unre- 
ported “frontier of the unknown”, 
according to Owen Lattimore who has 
written “The Mongols of Manchuria” 
(John Day, 311 pp. $2.50) to supply in- 
formation needed to appreciate the 
ceming conflict, or perhaps participate 
in it. Never completely subjugated at 
any time in history, the splendid fighting 
men of the numerous Mongol tribes, 
ruled by ambitious princes capable of 
driving shrewd bargains for their loyalty, 
may decide any war in their territory. 
For those concerned with Asiatic affairs, 
it is a necessary book. 


Ludwig Turns Reporter 


@ e¢ Emu Lupwic turns from the Na- 
poleonic era and its heroes to introduce 
us to men who have been shaping the 
destiny of post-war Europe, in “Nine 
Etched From Life”. Nansen, Massaryk, 
Briand, Rathenau and Motta are classi- 
fied as servants of the. people; Lloyd 
George, Venizelos, Mussolini and Stalin 
as rulers of the people. They are pre- 
sented to us as national leaders, sur- 
rounded by mystery and myth; and at 
the same time as human beings with 
strange and amusing characteristics like 
the rest of us. Each of the nine chapters 
is a complete biography. Well worth 
reading. (McBride, 383 pp. $3.) 
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Nationwide Comment 
from Readers 


“I want to tell you that the 
Private News Letter has been 
invaluable to ‘us. For un- 
biased, careful and factual 
presentation of current condi- 
tions, I do not know its equal. 
You deserve to be congratu- 
lated upon the clear-sighted 
and correct interpretation of 
what goes on.” 
—Cambridge, Mass. 


“Your observations are exact, 
fair-minded and in some cases 
almost prophetic.” 

—New York, N. Y. 


“Continue to write the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth. Some who 
like colored matter may not 
appreciate it, but in the long 
run it pays.” 

—Albertville, Alabama 


“I do not want to miss any 
of these letters, so I wish you 
would start with Volume I, 
Number I.” 

—Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


“I believe your Private News 
Letter is a valuable addition 
to your service to sub- 
scribers.”’ 

—New York, N. Y. 


“Thank God! You are brave 

enough to tell the truth about 

conditions at Washington.” 
—Pasadena, California 


“IT would like to express my 
complete satisfaction and 
approval.” 

—New York, N. Y. 


“I consider the News Letter 
one of the best papers that I 
receive.”’ 

—Dundee, Florida 


“We find them valuable.” 
—Cleveland, Ohio 


“Excellent summary of im- 
portant current events.” 


—South Bend, Indiana 
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AMENDING When the President assumed office he declared that the times demanded bold experi- 
mentation. He was willing to commit his Administration to a policy of exploration. 
SECURITIES He likewise promised that he would admit his mistakes and retrace his steos when cons 
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OU—the business man, the banker, the investor, 

the salaried man—are probably bewildered by 
the rapid changes that are taking place. An interpre- 
tation of the news, a pointing out of the significant 
things that will affect you, is needed today as never 
before. 


To broaden its range of service to the public, six 
months ago the REVIEW OF REVIEWS inaugurated a 
weekly news letter. Edited by our economist, Joseph 
Stagg Lawrence, aided by the REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
staff, it is a plain, unbiased interpretation of the 
epoch-making events which are taking place every 
day. 


Already our effort has met with a gratifying re- 
sponse. Brokers, lawyers, manufacturers, bankers, 
men of every calling are looking to this letter for 
the truth about the Washington picture, and for up- 
to-the-minute information on business trends and 
commodity prices. 








‘“*We find the combination of the Review of Reviews and 
your Private News Letter highly valuable in helping to 
keep us informed about the significance of current 
events in the business world and the developments at 
Washington. The information is accurate, the inter- 
pretation economically sound, and the accompanying 
comments are illuminatingly thoughtful.”’ 

—Col. L. P. Ayres, Vice-Pres. and Economist, Cleveland 

Trust Co. 








To acquaint REVIEW OF REVIEWS subscribers 
with this supplementary weekly LETTER, we will 
be happy to send a sample copy to anyone who will 
fill out and mail the coupon below. 


SAMPLE COPY FREE 


' RR-7-34 ; 
| REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 
! 233 Fourth Ave., New York City. H 
4 Please send me a sample copy of the Private : 
s News Letter. ' 
' . 
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Among Subscribers 
are Executives of 


Acme Steel Company 
Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Aluminum Co. of America 
American Rolling Mill Co. 
Armour & Company 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad ' 
Beech-Nut Packing Company 
Bendix Products Corporation 
Boston & Maine Railroad 
Brooklyn Edison Company 


—— Hanover Bank & Trust 
0. 

Chase National Bank 

Chrysler Motors Corporation 
Colgate-Falmol:ve-Peet Co. 
Collins & Aikman Corp. 

Crane Company 


Delaware & Hudson Company 


Electric Bond & Share Co. 
Engineers Public Service Co. 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


General Cable Corp. 
General Electric Company 
Guaranty Trust Co. 

B. F. Goodrich Company 
Gulf Refining Company 


Hayden, Stone & Company 


Indiana Limestone Corp. 
International Nickel Co., Inc. 
Irving Trust Company 
Kohler Company 

Kuhn, Loeb & Company 


Lazard Freres 

Lehman Brothers 

Lever Brothers Co. 
Libby, McNeill & Libby 


J. P. Morgan & Co. 


National Cash Register Co. 

Nat. Distillers Products Corp. 

New York Life Insurance Co. 

Northwestern Mutual Life In- 
surance Company 


Parke, Davis & Company 
Philco Radio & Tel. Co. 
Procter & Gamble Co. 
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ORGANIZED TO SERVE YOU WELL 


Seven hundred and fifty thousand 
people own the Bell System. Two 
hundred and seventy-five thousand 
operate it. Everybody uses it. 

The Bell System is devoted to the 
task of giving to the American 
people the best possible telephone 
service at the lowest cost consistent 
with financial safety. 

It is a big system for it serves a 
big country. 

It is one organic whole—re- 
search, engineering, manufacture, 
supply and operation. It is a highly 
developed organism in which all 


functions serve to make possible a 
nation-wide, interconnected service. 

In the conduct of the business, 
responsibility is decentralized so 
that the man on the spot can act 
rapidly and effectively. 

At the same time, from company 
or system headquarters, he is within 
instant reach of skillful advice and 
assistance as well as material and 
supplies. 

The Bell System means one pol- 
icy, one system, universal service— 
operating for your needs with skill, 


speed and courtesy. 
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Party Policies in the Coming Election 
By ALBERT SHAW 


IN THE RECORD for the month of 


Republicans June, 1934, one finds throughout 
Come to the United States more contro- 
Life versy over public affairs than in 


any previous month since the in- 
auguration of Franklin D. Roosevelt and the welcome 
retirement of the Seventy-second Congress. The most 
reassuring voice continued to be that of the President 
himself. 

We are approaching a political campaign, with a new 
Congress to be chosen in November, and with many 
Governors and other state and local officials to be 
elected. It is a good sign of the times that the Repub- 
lican party shows renewed vitality. As we have often 
explained in these pages, at no time during his four 
years of office had President Hoover experienced the 
benefit of helpful and intelligent codperation at the 
hands of Congress. During the first half of his term 
there was a small Republican majority in the (Seventy- 
first) House of Representatives. But the Senate was 
completely dominated by a working coalition between 
the Democrats and a group of western insurgents who 
were called “Republicans” in their scantily peopled 
states of the mountains and prairies, but who were at 
Washington the most insistent and bitter enemies of 
Republicanism as represented by President Hoover 
and his supporters in and out of office. 


WHEN HISsToRY is written with 


Difficulties some perspective, President 
Faced by _—_— Hoover will have no exposures to 
Hoover fear, and will require no apolo- 


gists. It is often said that Mr. 
Hoover was lacking in political finesse, and failed to 
make a spectacular appeal to popular emotions. But 
he had little time to do anything except devote his 
remarkable strength of mind and body, and his un- 
equaled resources of national and international in- 
formation, to the responsible duties of his office. 

The second Congress of Mr. Hoover’s term—the 
Seventy-second in consecutive order—was wholly un- 
reliable from every standpoint. Republicans held com- 
mittee chairmanships in the Senate (which they ought 
to have rejected) by virtue of an ignoble deal with 
their chief opponents, the western insurgents, who also 
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wanted to retain chairmanships. But once organized 
and in action, the Senate was intensely anti-Republican. 
As for the House of Representatives, it was so exactly 
divided between parties that a few individuals, con- 
trolled by lobbyists, could always exercise the balance 
of power. The so-called leaders of neither party could 
control the rank and file. The Seventy-second House 
was a mob, rather than an orderly parliamentary body. 
A change of some kind was not only to be desired, 
but was inevitable. For three years the country had 
struggled to extricate itself from the deepening mire 
of the depression that had followed the business break- 
down of 1929. If the people could have been aroused 
to follow President Hoover as their leader in 1930, and 
if Congress in 1931 had obeyed his demands for econ- 
omy, and had placed in his hands a small part of the 
emergency powers that were conferred upon his suc- 
cessor in 1933, it is likely enough that we could have 
escaped from a large proportion of the havoc that has 
overwhelmed us during the past three years. 


But THINGS do not usually happen 


The Swing in precise accordance with what 
of the seems reasonable in retrospect. 
Pendulum Thus we went into the World War 


in 1917 under the national delu- 
sion that this was the way to help ourselves, or to save 
the world. Every intelligent person in all countries 
is now aware that going to war was the most disastrous 
thing we could possibly have done. We prolonged the 
conflict, helped both groups of European powers to 
ruin themselves permanently, and brought upon our- 
selves the reaction at home that we continue to experi- 
ence, as well as the determined dislike of foreign coun- 
tries, of which only the most obtuse among us could 
now be unaware. 

Just as we drifted into the Great War, even so we 
drifted into a state of economic collapse that led finally 
to the depositors’ panic, and the complete paralysis of 
banking and business sixteen months ago. All that we 
need say about it is, simply, that history writes its 
chapters in that fashion. : 

In the election of 1932 the country sought to escape 
from political deadlock. We then gave the world an 
impressive object lesson in the practical use of our two- 
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Ewing Galloway 


THE GENERAL MOTORS building at the Century of Progress. Mr. Sloan's notable 
contribution to the opening of the exposition is discussed editorially on page 47. 


party system. The framework of our democratic gov- 
ernment stood the test quite as well as at any previous 
time. The Republican party had been losing out for 
some years, and Hoover had been elected on personal 
grounds by southern Democrats who thought their own 
party needed a temporary lesson. Franklin Roosevelt, 
on the contrary, was elected because the country had 
decided to give the Democratic party full power. The 
election of 1928 was a personal, not a partisan, affair 
as regards the presidential ticket. That of 1932 in 
contrast resulted in a party victory for the Democrats, 
and it was a sweeping one. Mr. Roosevelt had not 
taken previous rank as a national leader. The pro- 
hibition issue had helped Hoover in 1928; but the later 
growth of anti-prohibition sentiment helped the Demo- 
crats in 1932. Al Smith, who was defeated in 1928, 
would have been elected easily if his party had nomi- 
nated him again in 1932. The party pendulum had 
made a great swing, as in the Jacksonian period, al- 
though nobody was counting upon personal leadership 
like that of a hundred years ago. So much for a scant 
summary of recent political history. 


LEADERS ARE MADE by circum- 


Roosevelt stances; but if the men on trial 
Assumes are not found to be actual leader- 
Responsibility Ts when the test comes, they are 


not made, but rather unmade, by 
their exposure to the ordeal. In the Harding adminis- 
tration it was the Secretary of State, Charles Evans 
Hughes, now Chief Justice, who took the lead in the 
shaping of our policies, those being largely interna- 
tional. In the Coolidge period, leadership was accorded 
to Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, our eco- 
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nomic expansion being the foremost consideration. As 
President, Mr. Hoover failed to secure codperation, 
although his was the guiding mind and spirit. 

When Franklin Roosevelt came to the presidency, 
the European breakdown had found our bankers and 
financiers unable to cope with the stampede that was 
sweeping across the country like a cyclonic storm. Mr. 
Roosevelt did not call anybody else to the front. Un- 
doubtedly he was in touch with his cabinet, and with 
the Congress leaders whom he had immediately sum- 
moned. Also, he took counsel with financial and bank- 
ing experts. But he did not share his responsibility 
with anybody—on the contrary, he took the lead in per- 
son, and the whole country followed him. 

Again and again in these pages we have asked our 
readers to keep undiminished faith in the American 
people, because in such an emergency as that of March, 
1933, they could act together and could follow a leader. 
The overwhelming majorities in both houses of Con- 
gress were made up of Democrats fully committed to 
the support of the President, but during the critical 
weeks of 1933 the Republicans were also in line. 

In the 1933 session Congress gave the President a 
wide range of new emergency powers. Too much was 
attempted, and after a few months there was hesitation 
and disappointment. This merely showed that full re- 
covery was not to come by virtue of the waving of a 
magic wand. Mistakes have been made. The Presi- 
dent and his administration have been remarkably 
open-minded. Even their less fortunate efforts to re- 
store employment, to revive purchasing power, and to 
advance the price level, have not been disastrous in 
any profound sense. President Roosevelt has not been 
discredited, but he has realized the fact that conditions 
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THE FORD BUILDING at the Century of Progress Exposition is a 1934 product. Mr. Ford 
did not exhibit in 1933. Editorial comment on Ford activities appears on page 47. 


in 1934 are different, and are justifying analysis and 
criticism that would not have been timely in 1933. 


As In our May number, we are 


Republican especially urging voters to deal 
Opposition with current issues at close range. 
Is Useful In our country, as in all others, 


it is well to have a working gov- 
ernment that is not divided against itself. Ours is the 
only country of first importance in which the executive 
and legislative branches can be deadlocked against each 
other through considerable periods. In view of the 
extreme difficulty that has surrounded the adjustment 
of many important measures pending at Washington 
during the first half of 1934, no experienced political 
observer will deny the fact that Mr. Roosevelt has 
again demonstrated his capacity for leadership, in cir- 
cumstances quite different from those of the previous 
year. Wise Republicans will accept this view. 

With adjournment assured at some date before the 
end of June, Mr. Roosevelt could enjoy the picture 
of a clear half-year during which he might give his 
undivided attention to the state of the country and the 
effect of administrative policies. Thoughtful Repub- 
licans have not been expecting to bring about a violent 
reversal of the party verdict of 1932. But we are far 
from the danger of becoming a one-party country like 
Germany or Russia. Neither are we moving toward 
the reality or pretense of a non-partisan “national” 
government like that of Great Britain. Partisanship, 
with us, had to be brought under flags of truce in 1933. 
But partisanship can be and should be resumed, under 
Republican and Democratic banners, in 1934. 

The Republican party is needed, and it is to be hoped 
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that it may be the better in every way for its recent 
reverses, as it prepares to face its future duties in the 
states and in the nation. It is to be expected that the 
Democrats will hold their working majority in both 
houses of the Congress that will be elected in Novem- 
ber, and that will assemble in the first week of 1935. 
But it is to be desired that the Republicans should re- 
gain much of their normal party strength. It will be 
best for the Roosevelt policies (1) that they should 
be more clearly defined; (2) that there should be a 
strict accounting for government expenditure; (3) that 
there should be an exhaustive study of results in the 
use of emergency powers; (4) that the normal status 
should be proclaimed at the earliest possible date; (5) 
that a new platform of permanent objectives should be 
drawn explicitly, and set in comparison with the 
sharp demands of the Democratic platform of 1932. 

A Republican opposition, capably led, will soon ex- 
pose the vagaries of emergency groups of appointed 
administrators at Washington. The cleavage between 
the well-seasoned leaders of the Democratic party and 
the somewhat haphazard experimentalists commonly 
called the “Brain Trust,” cannot be concealed for a 
period much beyond the assembling of the next Con- 
gress. But it is already undergoing compromise. 

It is reasonable to suppose that all political elements 
and all good citizens, regardless of politics, are in ac- 
cord with the President’s enthusiastic aims and ideals, 
and his broad vision of the welfare of the nation as a 
whole. But when it comes to the use of the federal 
government as an instrument for the regulation of the 
everyday lives and affairs of a hundred and thirty mil- 
lion people in forty-eight sovereign states, we are con- 
fronted with practical questions. 








States MAY ADOPT platforms in 

"G.O.P." Leaders party conventions, ne there will 

State be no national gatherings this 

Their Case year, to formulate principles for 

the benefit of Congressional 

voters. The Republican National Committee, meeting 

at Chicago in the early days of June, realized the need 

of a general declaration, and it prepared a statement 

that will be widely accepted by Republican candidates 

for Congress and for local offices. It was drafted by a 

committee of nine, more than half of them representing 

western states, and it was adopted unanimously as an 
expression of the entire body. 

We may quote a few sentences as typical of the atti- 
tude that Republican candidates will assume in their 
campaigning during the approaching weeks. For in- 
stance: “The people must determine whether we are 
to remain a democracy, or to substitute the domination 
of an all-powerful central government.” After listing 
many social and economic “problems of infinite com- 
plexity”, including “the problems of a wider spread of 
prosperity, of relieving the hardships of unemployment 
and old age, and of avoiding these tragic depressions”, 
this Republican declaration of policy admits that 
“these problems must be approached in a broad, lib- 
eral, and progressive spirit, unhampered by dead form- 
ulas, or too obstinately clinging to the past”. “Our 
country has been backward in legislation dealing with 
social questions. We welcome recognition of the fact 
that these questions demand attention by government.” 

This seems in full line with the New Deal; but the 
Republicans warn us that we must make all these re- 
forms “within the framework of American institutions, 
in accordance with the spirit and principles of the 
founders of the Republic, without the destruction of 
individual freedom”. The declaration warns us against 
the danger of unlimited-inflation, and against the sub- 
stitution of “complete government control of all agricul- 
tural production, and of all business activity”. 

After the more obvious demands for freedom of 
speech and discussion, the document declares: “We be- 
lieve in an economic system based upon individual 
initiative and a maintenance of competition, checked 
by government regulation, not in an economic system 
based on bureaucratic control and management”. 

The four sentences that follow are typical of the 
declaration: “We believe that the present emergency 
laws, vesting dictatorial powers in the President, must 
never be permitted to become a permanent part of our 
government system. We believe in our federal form of 
government, with its system of state and local responsi- 
bilities. We believe that we cannot spend our way to 
prosperity. We believe that an unassailable national 
credit and a balanced budget are indispensable founda- 
tions of national well-being.” 


SoME ABLE MEN of the younger 
generation were brought to the 
front in this Republican parley 
at Chicago, notably Messrs. J. D. 
M. Hamilton of Kansas, and 
Walter S. Hallanan of West Virginia. The effort to 
select Mr. Hamilton as chairman did not succeed, but 
these two younger men were accorded prominent places 
—one on the executive committee, and the other as 
legal counsel. The chairmanship was awarded to a 
Pennsylvania veteran, Hon. Henry P. Fletcher, who 


Mr. Fletcher 
Becomes 
Chairman 
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had entered the army as a young officer in the Rough 
Riders in Cuba, serving also in the Philippines, and 
who afterwards held high diplomatic posts in various 
Latin-American countries including Mexico. He was 
a post-war Ambassador at Brussels, and for five years 
Ambassador at Rome. At one time he was Under Sec- 
retary of State at Washington, and he was appointed 
chairman of the Tariff Commission late in 1930. 

Mr. Fletcher’s choice as chairman of the Republican 
National Committee, to succeed Mr. Everett Sanders, 
was a matter of practical judgment on the part of the 
majority, who were seeking a man of experience, energy, 
and recognized party standing. Positive qualities of 
mind, and strong convictions also, are needed for Re- 
publican leadership this year, as against the powerful 
and ubiquitous Mr. Farley, who continues as National 
Democratic Chairman, while serving in the Cabinet 
as Postmaster General and acting as mediator between 
the Administration and the office-seeking contingents 
of the “faithful” throughout the land. 

Partisanship, in the thick of a campaign, is not con- 
ducted on purely philosophical lines. Conscientious 
effort to avoid overstatement and undue emphasis does 
not go along with stump oratory. Some zealous parti- 
sans will even forget their manners and indulge in 
disparaging personalities. But we are not in much 
danger this year of a campaign of mud-slinging and 
misrepresentation. Congress has remaired in session 
long enough to adopt a number of measures, with the 
President’s approval, that will serve greatly to modify 
the practices that experience had shown to be more 
harmful than beneficial under the emergency measures 
of last year. So the Republicans will find their oppo- 
nents already profiting by criticism and experience. 
THe ReEpusLicaNn declaration at 
Chicago makes the charge that 
“a small group at Washington, 
vested with temporary authority, 
is seeking covertly to alter the 
framework of American institutions”. Certainly such 
a “group”, if it can possibly survive the oratory of 
July 4, will have dwindled so rapidly that it. will be 
hard to find. The President and Mrs. Roosevelt are 
notably identified with all movements, both official and 
voluntary, for social reform and progress. 

But precisely the same thing could always have been 
said of Mr. and Mrs. Hoover. We have had no Presi- 
dent for a hundred years who did not feel himself a 
sharer in the common lot, and who did not believe in 
the spread of economic benefits throughout a nation 
devoted above all things to equal advantages for all 
children, whether in city or in country. The “frame- 
work” will withstand the transient, emotional out- 
bursts of the “small group”. There were no “covert” 
designs, in spite of Dr. Wirt. Rexford Tugwell is as 
orthodox as Ogden Mills. 

It would help to clarify the confused thinking of 
many of our citizens if they made themselves better ac- 
quainted with our previous experiences as a nation. No 
movement of national planning today could compare 
in boldness with that which was contemplated under 
the enactments that created the states of the North- 
west, and more especially those that settled the prairies 
beyond the Mississippi River, subsidized transconti- 
nental railroads, invited immigration, and shifted mil- 
lions of people to the newer areas. 


The President 
Aims at 
Reconstruction 
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Is it, then, some sort of offense that President Roose- 
velt and his advisers should have been trying to think 
‘in terms of national planning, with programs recogniz- 
ing our present needs? The answer is that if the Gov- 
ernment at Washington were not engaged in the study 
of constructive measures for the better utilization of 
land resources, the better management of transporta- 
tion facilities, and the better adjustment of leading in- 
dustries to present and prospective market conditions, 
ours would be the only government in the whole world 
that was neglecting such vital problems. All the way 
from Ireland to Iraq each country, great and small, is 
seeking prosperity for all its people through reconstruc- 
tions of agriculture, industry, and commerce. 

There will be no Democratic formulation of prin- 
ciples for this year’s campaign, except for President 
Roosevelt’s own expressions. Apart from more specific 
messages to Congress about particular measures, we 
have his carefully prepared message of June 8, which 
deals with the policies and the motives of his Admin- 
istration, on the broadest possible lines. He thanks 
Congress for its codperation, and declares that its work 
“will be regarded for a long time as a splendid justi- 
fication of the vitality of representative government”. 
Viewing the achievements of “the past fifteen months 
with reasonable satisfaction” the President says: 

“On the side of relief we have extended materially 
aid to millions of our fellow-citizens. On the side of 
recovery we have helped to lift agriculture and wanes 
from a condition of utter prostration.” 

He proceeds to defend the idea that permanent re- 
construction must march hand in hand with recovery. 
He thinks we have “shown the world that democracy 
has within it the elements necessary to its own salva- 
tion”. He places our own country in contrast with 
“less hopeful countries where the ways of democracy 
are very new” and which “may revert to the autocracy 
of yesterday”. 


As TO THE OBJECTIVES of our task 


Security of reconstruction, the President 
a Chief places the security of men, women 
Objective and children of the nation first. 


He specifies as follows: ‘People 
want decent homes to live in; they want to locate them 
where they can engage in productive work; and they 
want some safeguard against misfortunes which cannot 
be wholly eliminated in this man-made world of ours.” 

With these principles everybody can agree. As re- 
gards detailed policies, information and experience 
should make full contribution. The President justly 
contrasts our more complex conditions with the primi- 
tive circumstances of earlier times. As for housing, 
he says there is “ample private money for sound hous- 
ing projects, and the Congress, in a measure now be- 
fore you, can stimulate the lending of money for the 
modernization of existing homes and the building of 
new homes”. 

The President proceeds to the problem created by 
the fact that “hundreds of thousands of families live 
where there is no reasonable prospect of making a 
living in the years to come”. He is justified in saying 
that this is a national rather than a purely local prob- 
lem. He proceeds to discuss the broader problems of 
land utilization with an intelligence that would have 
met the full endorsement of his kinsman, the late Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, who was the leading conservationist 
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of thirty years ago. “The rate of speed that we can 
usefully employ in this attack on impossible social 
and economic conditions must be determined by busi- 
ness-like procedure . Obviously, the Government 
cannot undertake national projects in every one of the 
435 congressional districts, nor even in every one of the 
forty-eight states.” Let us quote the next sentence: 

“The magnificent conception of national realism and 
national needs that this Congress has built up has not 
only set an example of large vision for all time, but 
has almost consigned to oblivion our ancient habit of 
pork-barrel legislation; to that we cannot and must 
not revert.” We are promised “a carefully considered 
national,plan covering the development and the human 
use of our national resources of land and water over a 
longer period of years”, when the next Congress meets. 

The President foresees that security for families in 
the form of social insurance is a subject that may well 
be taken up next winter. He does not believe in deal- 
ing piecemeal with this question. He thinks there 
should be a maximum of codperation between states 
and the federal government. He anticipates the ques- 
tion by laying down some general principles as to the 
distribution of insurance costs, especially in reference 
to unemployment and old age. 


As REGARDS what many have 


An Attempt thought to be subversive ten- 
To Reassure  dencies towards communism on 
Business the Russian plan, the President 


makes the following expression: 
“Ample scope is left for the exercise of private initia- 
tive. In fact, in the progress of recovery, I am greatly 
hoping that repeated promises that private investment 
and private initiative to relieve the Government in the 
immediate future of much of the burden it has assumed, 
will be fulfilled. We have not imposed undue restric- 
tions upon business. We have not opposed the incen- 
tive of reasonable and legitimate private profit. We 
have sought, rather, to enable certain aspects of busi- 
ness to regain the confidence of the public. We have 
sought to put forward the rule of fair play in finance 
and industry.” 

In conclusion, the President gives us the following 
sentences, well worthy of approval by all, regardless of 
party preferences: “We must dedicate ourselves anew 
to a recovery of the old and sacred possessive rights 
for which mankind has constantly struggled—homes, 
livelihood, and individual security. The road to these 
values is the way of progress. Neither you nor I will 
rest content until we have done our utmost to move 
further on that road.” President Roosevelt Knows how 
to state his case; everyone admits that he is in earnest ; 
all discerning citizens are furthermore aware that he 
is seeking constructive means to deal with the continu- 
ing problem of unemployment. His objectives are 
sound. But statesmanship must consider ways and 
means, and must give due account to the factor of time. 
The program that is outlined for the next Congress 
would seem less difficult than that with which the 
Government has been dealing during the past half-year. 

As these comments go to press, the country is anxious 
about strikes. Congress will have adjuorned, and the 
President will have started on his long journey to 
Hawaii, before July 1. We are earnestly wishing that 
he may have a restful vacation, while promoting good- 
will across the Pacific. 
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A favorite pose of 

the Senator from 

California, HIRAM 
JOHNSON 


W« WILL THE issues be in the fall elec- 
tion? It is a little early to tell with cer- 
tainty, though we are getting a few hints here and 
there. You will hear the Republicans say that they 
of course believe Mr. Roosevelt means well but that 
he has been misled by inexperienced and visionary 
young advisers who are out to change the nature of 
the government under the guise of emergency recovery 
measures. There will be much talk about the new 
bureaucracy, the lavish expenditures, regimentation, 
throttling of private enterprise, centralization of au- 
thority in the hands of the executive, setting up of 
social and economic experiments like NRA without 
any mandate from the electorate, breaking of faith 
with investors in abrogation of the gold clause of pri- 
vate contracts and devaluation of the dollar. 

You will hear the Democrats declare that the NRA 
experiment was advocated and in large part. framed 
with the assistance of Henry I. Harriman, president of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, by way of 
carrying out the Chamber’s long-standing resolution 
for modification of the anti-trust laws. And that with 
this objective sought by big business men was linked 
a provision for protecting the small business man 
against cut-throat competition and for stimulating re- 
employment and bolstering wages. 

Democrats will defend inflationary moves as the only 
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A Summer 
Full of Politics 


By RAYMOND CLAPPER 


THE BRILLIANT young senator from Wisconsin, Robert M. La 
Follette, Jr., has abandoned Republican banners to form his 
own third party. 


alternative to a continuation of the Hoover deflation, 
which would have meant more bankruptcies, continued 
falling prices, falling wages, and wiping out of thou- 
sands under the burden of a vast debt growing larger 
with each move of the deflationary process. 

They will say that Mr. Roosevelt in 1932 received 
his mandate for the New Deal, and that the mail which 
every Senator and Representative has been receiving 
from home since the day Mr. Roosevelt took office is 
a sufficient mandate for any Administration. They will 
say that the country itself clamored for a strong hand 
in the White House; that its complaint against Mr. 
Hoover was that he let things drift. 

Above all they will insist that increase in employ- 
ment, the increase in industrial production, the large 
number of corporations that have put away red ink 
and started using black ink again for the first time 
in four years, are sufficient justification for what the 
Administration has: done. 
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THE SUCCESS or failure of a politician in an 
off-year is not usually determined by his atti- 
tude on broad issues. What usually count are person- 
ality, the ability to utilize available political fodder, 
and the general impression made in the voters’ minds. 


SENATOR ARTHUR ROBINSON goes in for safe "national- 
ism". Indiana voters will hear much of the Administration's 
failure to collect the war debts from perfidious foreigners. 


When the Republicans wring their hands over the 
stretching of the Constitution, the Democrats will in- 
sist that the government was founded by young revolu- 
tionaries who if living now would be in the New Deal 
ranks; that the founders never expected to lay down 
detailed governmental machinery which would stand 
forever; that political instruments must change to fit 
a civilization which has gone from horse cars to air- 
planes, from pony express to radio, from a navy con- 
sisting largely of the sailing frigate Constitution to the 
mechanized fleet which recently lay at anchor in the 
Hudson River. 

Those are some of the many general lines of dis- 
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SENATOR TOM CONNALLY is still a Dry. He voted 

against the veterans’ bonus. He is an able Senator, but 

will ability and experience count when Texans go to the 
autumn polls? 


cussion that are to be heard to the point of weariness 
between now and November 6, when the country as a 
whole goes to the polls for the first time since the 
earthquake of 1932. i 


B’ SINCE it is primarily an election for the 
purpose of choosing a new Congress, there will 
be much infighting among individual candidates of a 


quite different nature. The whole New Deal will be 
translated into local terms. Senator Hiram Johnson, 
Republican who jumped over to the Roosevelt side, will 
campaign for reélection in California as a New Dealer, 
though he will oppose the Roosevelt reciprocal tariff 
plan. This is a cardinal feature of the New Deal 
economy ; but Senator Johnson represents a citrus state 
which wants protection from abroad, and especially it 
does not want Washington to be trading with Italy 
and agreeing to bring in Mussolini’s olives in exchange 
for shipments of Pennsylvania’s steel products. 
Taking it the other way around, there is Senator 
McNary of Oregon who happens to be the Republican 
leader of the Senate. He might be expected to lead 
the hue and cry against the Administration’s spend- 
ing program. But PWA has put up millions of dollars 
for building. a hydroelectric dam out in his Pacific 
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Northwest, a project much desired by Senator Mc- 
Nary’s constituents. So, as a result, this particular 
Republican is inclined to soft-pedal his criticism be- 
cause of the local pull in the other direction. 

In Iowa, farmers are so delighted with AAA corn 
and hog money from Washington that the Republicans 
in the cornfields don’t have much to say against gov- 
ernmental spending. But in Pennsylvania, whence 
comes one-tenth of all federal taxes, there are few 
farm crops to bring in government benefit payments. 
Therefore Senator David A. Reed has made AAA a 
leading Republican issue. 


pee in the year 1934 will take the record of 
the Roosevelt Administration and interpret it 
in local terms which will vary widely with conditions 
in each locality. Therefore it will be extremely difficult 
to interpret the result as being either a New Deal vic- 
tory or a New Deal defeat, unless there should happen 
to be such a strong drift one way or the other as to 
constitute another mass upheaval like that which oc- 
curred in 1932. 

But it would be overlooking the tricks of the trade 
to assume that the coming election is to be fought out 
on principles entirely. You will find great national 
questions stressed in the general speeches by party 
leaders. But when you take a close look at the hand- 


to-hand fighting in the trenches, many incongruous and 


HENRY P. FLETCHER, former ambassador to Chile, Mexico, Belgium and 
Italy, is the new Chairman of the Republican National Committee, succeeding 
Mr. Fletcher was once a member of Theodore 
Roosevelt's Rough Riders, and has promised a militant political campaign this 
fall. He hopes to attract young men to the ranks of the Grand Old Party 
and regain as well the support of Progressives in the West.. He promises action. 


Everett Sanders who resigned. 
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trivial elements enter. Politics down at the grass roots 
is largely an industry the object of which is to get 
a majority of the votes when they are counted on 
election night; by any possible means that will pass 
muster in a grand jury room. 

It is not always national questions that bring out 
the votes. One able middle-western Representative, 
after long service in Washington, was beaten largely 
because his opponents circulated a picture of a home 
which he had built for himself across the Potomac in 
Virginia. His opponents said he had become a south- 
ern country gentleman, and that the pictures of his 
estate showed he was so presumptuous as to think he 
held a life-time lease on his job in Congress. One 
corn-belt Senator fooled his constituents for several 
years by boasting that he refused to wear a dress suit 
in Washington. They thought he must be honest be- 
cause he wouldn’t wear one of those sissy clawhammers 
and dine with the wicked rich. 

In Oklahoma, Representative Will Rogers, a thirty- 
five-year-old school teacher, got into Congress in 1932 
partly because some of the Oklahoma voters thought 
he was the famous cowboy humorist. Now still an- 
other Will Rogers has filed in opposition. Candidates 
may not identify themselves on the ballot in any way 
except by their names. So the name Will Rogers ap- 
peared twice on the ballot in Oklahoma. That is re- 
garded as smart politics in some parts of the country. 

A brand new issue was raised in the state 
of Oklahoma against Representative Fletcher 
B. Swank, a Democrat who broke into Con- 
gress in 1920 by surviving the Harding land- 
slide. He is in trouble this year. Recently 
he bought a new pair of shoes and they are 
using it against him in his district, making 
him out a dude. This was a damaging dis- 
closure of Representative Swank’s effete 
mode of life in the national capital. He was 
reared on the banks of Beef Creek, and the 
folks down there are a little touchy about 
their Representatives who put on airs when 
they get to Washington. Nothing about the 
new shoes would have leaked out in Okla- 
homa if they had not worn a blister on Rep- 
resentative Swank’s foot and he had to go 
to the hospital. 

The shoe issue was opened up in the South 
in the spring of 1933 when Miss Frances 
Perkins, then new as Secretary of Labor, 
pointed out as one of the possible avenues 
of recovery the opportunity to put shoes on 
hundreds of thousands of people in the 
South. That nearly wrecked the New Deal 
below the Mason and Dixon Line. Some 
took it as an insult implying that nobody 
in the South wore shoes, while others re- 
garded it as a visionary project typical of 
the academic ideas of the Brain Trust to 
think of shoeing the Negroes in the cotton 
fields who didn’t want to wear shoes. United 
States Senators even made speeches on the 
issue raised by Miss Perkins. 

Secretary of Interior Ickes, one of the 
most intelligent men in the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration, has contributed to the elevation 
of the campaign by mixing in the Illinois 
primary to denounce Representative James 
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Simpson, a rich young Republican, on the ground that 
he had done a good deal of yachting and belonged 
to a number of exclusive clubs which, in the opinion 


of Secretary Ickes, disqualified him as a student of 


politics. Young Simpson was licked. 

White-haired Speaker Rainey, running for renomina- 
tion in his Illinois district, issued a statement a few 
days before the primary declaring that Wall Street 
was out to get him. He was renominated and hailed 
the result as a vindication for the New Deal, although 
he has been winning nominations in that district with- 
out interruption since 1902—just thirty-two years. 

In many other parts of the country the hokum is 
getting under way. A Representative in Pennsylvania 
and a former Representative in Wisconsin are laboring 
to raise a Jewish issue. Both these men, Republicans, 
are circulating in their districts lists of Jews holding 
office in the Administration. Others, working the op- 
posite side of the street, are throwing up their hands 
in horror because Mr. Roosevelt appointed Clarence 
Darrow, the agnostic, to the NRA Review Board. ° Sec- 
retary Wallace, while engaged in the crop reduction 
program, is accused of cynically feathering his own 
nest. He owns an interest in the Hi-Bred Corn Com- 
pany, of Grimes, Iowa, which advertises a seed corn 
which it is claimed increases the yield by an average 
of 11.4 per cent to 19.8 per cent. The unprecedented 
drought, reaching into more than half the 
states of the Union, is beginning to be attri- 
buted in some hinterland localities to the 
vengeance of God against an Administration 
which sought to interfere with Mother Na- 
ture’s bounty. 

Politics probably operates on a lower level 
in an off year. In presidential years the em- 
phasis naturally falls on questions of nation- 
wide import. The personalities and the lead- 
ership of the opposing presidential candidates 
assert themselves. But in the mid-way elec- 
tions there are no distinguished coat-tails to 
hide under, and the essentially provincial 
character of American politics is seen in its 
rankest growth. Local personalities and local 
issues take the center of the stage. 


ET, IN SPITE Of this, mid-term elections 

have a way of serving as barometers 
of the weather ahead. When Taft lost Con- 
gress in 1910, it paved the way for his own 
defeat in 1912. When Wilson lost Congress 
in 1918, Republicans were certain they would 
move back into the White House two years 
later, which they did. And in 1930 they saw 
the handwriting on the wall when they lost 
their majority in the House. 

Control of Congress is not at stake this 
year. Democrats have a majority of exactly 
200 in the House. No Republican whose 
judgment is worthy of respect has the 
faintest thought that the Democrats will be 
thrown out of control in the House. Re- 
publicans hope to win fifty seats or so. If 
they succeed in winning seventy-five or more 
they will consider it a severe rebuke for the 
Administration. 

Republicans do not expect to gain in the 
Senate at all. In fact they are prepared to 
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lose some seats. One-third of the Senate is up for 
reélection, but a number of the seats involved are in 
sure Democratic states in the South. If the Demo- 
crats lose a single seat in the Senate it will be more 
than Republicans privately expect. It will buck them 
up more than a gain of two score seats in the House. 
Because of the virtual certainty that control of neither 
house of Congress is in danger, this year’s election does 
not promise the clear-cut verdict that would be ex- 
pected in other years. Whatever the result, its mean- 
ing will be clouded in the conflicting interpretations 
of the opposition parties the day after election. 

It is always a matter of dispute whether personali- 
ties or issues have the most influence in determining 
the outcome of an election. Both are important. Some- 
times the personality is dominant, sometimes the issue. 
In 1924 Calvin Coolidge was so popular that scarcely 
any issue could have changed the result. There was 
no real issue between him and John W. Davis, the 
Morgan lawyer. If Mr. Coolidge was safe and sound, 
who would question the stability, the soundness and 
the orthodoxy of the man whom the Morgan firm chose 
as its chief legal adviser and who was director on many 
of the boards of Morgan-dominated corporations? 

Furthermore the Republican party had just come 
through the black scandals of Teapot Dome, the vet- 
erans’ bureau looting, the mismanagement of the De- 


JAMES M. FARLEY, chairman of the Democratic National Committee, may 

be Postmaster but his real job is keeping the Democratic Party in good 

running order. Republicans have charged that their opponents have built 

up in the various new government agencies a vote-getting machine of 

dangerous potentialities. This the Democrats deny. Meanwhile, Chairman 

Farley, unfussed by the air mail and other troubles, goes about keeping 
party fences in good shape to keep out ambitious Republicans. 
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partment of Justice and the office of the Alien Property 
Custodian. Two former cabinet officers faced prosecu- 
tion. Lesser officials were either on the way to prison 
or had committed suicide. This, in contrast with the 
Democratic party’s comparatively clean record through- 
out the war when billions were handled, certainly would 
appear to have given Davis an advantage in so far 
as his party was concerned. But the country wanted 
Coolidge. His personality dominated the situation. 
He alone, perhaps, saved his party from repudiation in 
the 1924 election. 

In 1928, while it is impossible to disentangle the per- 
sonalities of Herbert Hoover and Alfred E. Smith from 
the situation, issues were influential and perhaps domi- 
nant. By that time the Republican party was again 
the party of prosperity, and in addition Mr. Hoover 
was the candidate of the Drys who still were dominant. 
The religious issue also operated strongly in his favor. 
It is true that Governor Smith’s personality did not 
help him in many sections, but this was largely offset 
by his unparalleled popularity in the East. 

In an off-year election such as this, the record and 
personality of the President are important. Presidents 
usually have sought to avoid being made the issue in 
mid-term. Wilson was an exception. In 1918 he asked 
for the election of a Democratic Congress to help win 
the war. This was keenly resented by Republicans 
who had on the whole pressed the war even more vig- 
crously than the Democrats. In the House a Republi- 
can member of the Military Affairs Committee, the 
late Julius Kahn of California, functioned as chairman 
in conducting the Wilson war appropriation bills 
through the House, because the Democratic chairman 
of the committee, Representative Dent, was opposed to 
the war. Republicans felt this appeal for the reélec- 
tion of a Democratic Congress implied that the mi- 
nority party was disloyal in time of war and the rebuke 
was emphatic. Republicans were given a majority in 
both houses. Since then the various Presidents have 
been extremely careful not to expose themselves to such 


a popular rebuke. 


——— 1T 1s impossible for a President 
to insulate himself in a Congressional election. 
In the first place, candidates for the House and Senate 
who are members of the President’s party will inevi- 
tably, if they believe the President still retains his popu- 
larity, attempt to capitalize on it. Indeed, sometimes 
even the opposition is apt to grab one coat-tail. Gov- 
ernor Gifford Pinchot, a Republican, appealed (unsuc- 
cessfully) to Pennsylvania voters to make him the 
Republican senatorial nominee because he was a sup- 
porter of President Roosevelt. Senator Hiram John- 
son in California, though a Republican, is standing as 
a Roosevelt man. Senator LaFollette would have liked 
the Administration’s support in Wisconsin; and he still 
will campaign as a supporter of the President despite 
the fact that the exigencies of machine politics caused 
Postmaster General James A. Farley to withhold Ad- 
ministration approval from LaFollette in order to build 
up a Democratic party in Wisconsin. 

A good example of the tendency to capitalize the 
favor of a popular President is found in the Texas 
senatorial race. The Democratic incumbent is Senator 
Tom Connally. He went down the line for the Presi- 
dent and supported him in his veterans’ veto, Repre- 
sentative Josiah W. Bailey is running against Connally 
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for the Senate nomination; and nomination in Texas 
is equivalent to election. Both were anxious to have 
White House backing. The two candidates, on separate 
occasions, called at the White House. Both emerged 
smiling and said they had satisfactory talks. Bailey 
did a clever job of hitching when he said that he would 
not run against Connally if the President did not wish 
it. “I am still in the race,” he said as he left the 
White House. This caused the White House to state 
formally that Mr. Roosevelt was not participating in 
any primary contests within the party. And the score 
was further evened when a short time afterward both 
Connally and Bailey called at the White House with 
a delegation of Texans. Mr. Roosevelt told the delega- 
tion how valuable Senator Connally had been to the 
Administration in the session of Congress then nearing 
its end. He did not refer to Bailey at all. 

In all manner of backhanded, equivocal, insinuating 
ways, political candidates who stand to profit by White 
House support seek to give the impression they have 
it. So that whether he wishes it or not the President 
is inevitably drawn into off-year politics. 


F besmggees the congressional election is a collec- 
tion of individual contests, affecting 435 
seats in the House and at least 32 of the Senate mem- 
bership (one-third, plus vacancies). The House con- 
tests, each confined to the area of one congressional 
district—often consisting of a few city blocks, or, as 
in the case of Montana and some other western states, 
an area larger than all New England—are more likely 
to turn on matters of local interest. In Indiana, Rep- 
resentative Louis Ludlow, whose district covers part 
of Indianapolis, is making much of the Government’s 
attempt to establish a furniture factory in connection 
with its West Virginia subsistence homestead: project. 
Representative Ludlow is interested in this because the 
proposed government factory would compete with a 
plant in Indianapolis. Western Senators and Represen- 
tatives will talk silver like an aggregation of William 
J. Bryans. Senator Arthur R. Robinson, Republican, 
of Indiana, capitalizing on the psychology which made 
Indiana one of the big Ku Klux Klan states some years 
ago, will harp on the Democratic failure to collect war 
debts from the foreigners. It is, by and large, every 
man for himself. 

Yet, while the candidates are thus absorbed in spe- 
cial issues, somehow the mass of voters are apt to let 
their thoughts wander off to the national situation 
and to form a rough judgment as to whether they like 
the man in the White House and what he is doing. 
This mass judgment is a broad feeling, either friendly 
or hostile. Yet it is largely an unanalysed and some- 
what emotional opinion. They either like the man 
in the White House or they don’t; and many, many 
voters will go to the polls in November to vote for 
the Democratic candidate or the Republican in accord- 
ance with his attitude toward the man in the White 
House and his party performance. 

Thus, in spite of the centripetal forces at work in an 
off-year election, a counter centrifugal tendency comes 
into play, the one originating mostly in the candidate 
and the other in the voter. In the end there comes 
out a rough rule-of-thumb result which, though many 
diverse elements enter into the making of it, comes 
to have for the country as a whole the effect of a 
verdict on the man in the White House. 
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BUSINESS for the month of May as a whole shows a recession slightly exceeding seasonal expectations. 
This decline has continued into June. The bars on the chart show the direct cost of strikes. They are 
based upon the figures of the Bureau of Labor Statistics showing the number of days lost in labor dis- 


putes. 


This figure is then multiplied by average wages paid each year and the total again multiplied 


by the ratio between the total output of industry and the wages paid. It does not account for property 
destroyed or the suspension of work in dependent industries. 


Labor—the Storm Cloud 


Besess is weary of the many-ringed circus 
which has been performing at Washington 
since the New Deal commenced its theatrical course 
on the 4th of March, 1933. The President, with the 
true instinct of statesmanship and practical politics, 
realized that the passive attitude of the previous ad- 
ministration and its chauvinistic adherence to the thor- 
oughly discredited noble experiment called for action 
and experimentation. And what action and experi- 
mentation the country has had! A rapid, high-pres- 
sure relief, recovery, and reform program was under- 
taken which did not permit the public eye to wander 
or its intelligence to pause. At first the country was 
delighted with this vigorous, two-fisted Messiah who 
disregarded political precedents and tweaked the noses 
of the stuffed shirts who had posed as the idols of a 
previous order. 


Circus No Longer Entertains 


The delight has yielded to ennui among the masses 
and concern among the leaders. The public is weary 
of relief, reform, recovery, the alphabetical bureaucrats, 
the squabbles of Darrow and Johnson, the high dudgeon 
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in the Business Heavens 


of Senators Smith and Glass, and the airy phantasies 
of Dr. Tugwell of whom Hiram Johnson said: 


“He floats through the air with the greatest of ease 
This daring young man on the flying trapeze.” 


The public is willing to park the impedimenta and 
the nomenclature of the New Deal in cold storage for 
the next three or four months. Above all it wanted 
Congress to go home. The President, whose unfailing 
antennae have noted this weariness, wanted Congress 


- to go home. Congress itself wanted to go home. 


There remained some chores which the President 
felt that the boys on the Hill should do before they 
went home. He wanted them to pass the Wagner 
Labor Disputes bill, although his conviction that this 
is the answer to the prayer for industrial peace has 
wavered. When the Empire State Senator first brought 
his measure to the White House for approval the 
President said, in effect: “Offer it to the lions [Con- 
gress]. Do what you can with it. I do not consider 
it necessary. I will. neither help nor hinder its pas- 
sage.” Labor peace failed to follow the Detroit auto 
settlement formula. 
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Pa ss ci ait 


By Jos. B. Wertz, from R. I. Nesmith & Associates 


THROUGHOUT the spring months steel has been the bell-wether of business 
progress. During the first weeks of June, operations in the industry were in 
the neighborhood of 60 per cent of capacity, approximately the high level 
since the turn in business last spring. During recent weeks activity has been 
stimulated partly by the fear of labor strife and partly by the desire to 
anticipate the higher prices for steel products which would follow higher wages" 
and fuel costs. Our illustration shows a Youngstown, Ohio, steel furnace. 
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Malcontents in the ranks of labor, lashed by agita- 
tors whose congenial livelihood is at stake, were in an 
ugly mood. The President swung over to the belief 
that the passage of the Wagner bill might allay the 
irritation of the workers and furnish a method and 
authority to handle their just grievances. A still later 
examination of the bill and the demands of the 
workers, particularly in the light of the Weirton deci- 
sion, raises grave doubts regarding the efficacy of the 
Wagner bill as a remedy. Here is the picture in some 
detail. 


A. Pandora's Box of Industrial Strife 


It all traces back to Section 7a of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act, written into the law at the 
dictation of the American Federation of Labor and 
regarded as the workers’ Magna Carta. How com- 
pletely this is the case and what a provocation of in- 
dustrial. strife this section has been may be noted from 
the fact that the National Labor Board has considered 
3,755 disputes and that 2,655 were the result ‘of an 
alleged violation of this ‘eéuble. breeding clause. Here 
it is: 

“-, . employees shall have the right to organize 
and bargain collectively through representatives of 
their own choosing, and shall be free from the inter- 
ference, restraint, or coercion of employers of labor, 
or their agents, in the designation of such representa- 
tives or in self organization or in other concerted activi- 
ties for the purpose of collective bargaining or other 
mutual aid or protection.” 


The Gentle Justice of a Mob © 
Organized labor operates on the theory that it is 


the first duty of the government to place the opposi- 
tion in a straight-jacket. Thus the law assures free- 
dom “from the interference, restraint, or coercion of 
employers of labor,” alone. It does not apply to: the 
agents or strong arm mugs of the unions. Thus when 
an angry mob of strikers in May first brutally beat 
a lone, red-headed youngster for ‘taking a job which 
the strikers had abandoned, and then, having stripped 
him naked, paraded him through the streets of Toledo, 
such action was entirely consistent with the spirit and 
intent of Section 7a. It was “interference,” “restraint” 
and “coercion” from fellow workers, against which the 
laboring man has no protection. 

The. “Weirton case provides an fliasteation on the 
other side. In preparation for the voting on the com- 
pany union,’ officials of the Weirton plants made 
speeches to the employees, represented the alleged 
dangers of unionization, and even entertained the 
workers at company. expense. This was regarded as 
a flagrant interference with the rights of labor under 
Section 7a. 

In general when workers go on stniben they post 
themselves at the gates of the plant and attempt to 
“dissuade” other workers who would like to continue 
at their jobs. Under Section 7a this is entirely legal. 
If, however, the employer should talk to his workers 
and persuade them to remain out of the union, or join 
the company union, this is entirely illegal. “Only our 
side can carry the ball, ” claims organized labor. “Any 
interference or tackling by the opposition is unfair 
competition.” 

On the strength of this joker in the New Deal deck, 
organized labor was able to summon a steady stream 
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of new cohorts to its standard. It was represented 
to the men by evangelical organizers that their higher 
wages, shorter hours, even their--jobs, were due to 
organization and could be safeguarded through organi- 
zation alone. . The prize is an enormous tax upon the 
wage envelopes of the worker. The Amalgamated 
Association of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers, for ex- 
ample, levies dues of $3.50 every quarter upon its mem- 
bers, $14 a year. Assuming a total membership of 
5,000,000 this is a tribute of $70,000,000 paid by the 
workers to their unions. Most of this remains with 
the local units. To the A. F. of L. the local unions 
pay one cent per month per member. On a 5,000,000 
membership. basis this means $50,000 a month for the 
labor lobby and for educational purposes. 


The Course of Labor Penetration 


The method of organization is somewhat as follows: 
A group of active, aggressive agents are sent into a 
district to work on the employees. A local is started. 
To demonstrate their importance the officers of the 
new union demand a conference with the employer. 
The.demand is accompanied with an impressive flourish 
consisting of solemn patter about collective bargain- 
ing, the rights of labor under section 7a, the NRA and 
patriotism. Though the agents speak for less than 
one-fifth of the men, as was true in the Weirton case, 
they insist upon representing all. If the employer de- 
mands proof of authority to represent, it is a sign that 
he is a chiseler who would sabotage the New Deal. 

Where the employer, as the result of a strike or the 
threat of strike, negotiates with the union and recog- 
nizes it this surrender at once brings the following de- 
velopments: Spokesmen for the union point out that 
the gains resulting from union activity were shared 
by all the workers, those who did not pay dues as 
well as those who did. This is not fair to the men 
who. assumed the risks of a quarrel with their em- 
ployer. Hence the other workers should be forced to 
carry their share of the burden. Therefore all the 
employees must join the union. Furthermore, no one 
must be permitted to accept a job who is not a mem- 
ber of the union. This gives us the closed shop. 


What the Unions Argue 


If any worker does more than other workers, or 
turns in a better job, he is actually undercutting the 
rates received by his fellow workers. The union holds 
that there should be no difference in the quality or 
the quantity of work which an employee turns in. 
Hence the argument of the employer that promotion 
should be based on merit is merely a subterfuge of 
the boss to enable him to fire good organization men 
and promote men on the basis of their hostility to 
the union. Since there can be no difference in the 
quantity or quality of the work which a man performs, 
it follows that seniority should determine employment 
as well as promotion. 

At some point along the line the union forces the 
employer to deduct the union dues from the pay of 
the worker and hand them directly to the union. This 
is known as the check-off. 

Until Solomon rendered his decision in the auto case 
the A. F. of L. simply pointed to the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act and said to the employers in effect: 
“You fellows are not giving (Continued on page 56) 
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How SAFE Is My Insurance? 


By JOSEPH STAGG LAWRENCE 








LIFE INSURANCE has ridden the tempest of the last four 
years in safety. It is now entering the haven of recovery. 
The American public is today paying 11.5 per cent of its 
income to the life insurance companies in the form of 
premiums and service on investments. Intense competi- 
tion and able, conservative management have reduced 
the cost of insurance to the policy holder. Criticism has 
been limited, prejudiced, and myopic. The assault upon 
thrift and the prospect of inflation are the two major 
dangers which the insured and the companies must combat. 











HE GAMBLED with the Grim Reaper and she is paying the loss. It might 
have been otherwise. The insurance companies have kept faith with policy 
beneficiaries during the most trying depression in history. 
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WW DONCHA put a cigar store 
on first base?” The devastat- 
ing subtlety of this query was lost not only 
upon the pitcher to whom it was addressed 
but also upon most of the bleacherites who 
were tossing a typical shower of baseball 
raspberries toward the distracted hurler. He 
had just walked his fifth man. The out- 
spoken fan was thinking of the practice of 
a large chain store which made a careful 
count of passersby before accepting or re- 
jecting a new location for a store. The 
chain was relying upon the well-known law 
of averages to bring a sufficient percentage 


of passing pedestrians in as customers. 


Chain stores are not alone in their reliance 
upon this law to take the hazard out of 
enterprise. Proverbially nothing is more un- 
certain than life. The Great Harvester never 
vouchsafes man an inkling of his exit. In 
spite of that, the business of providing in- 
demnity to those who survive the insured 
person’s death ranks with commercial and 
investment banking as a colossus of finance. 
The fidelity with which death in the aggre- 
gate observes the law of averages has made 
this part of the business of life insurance 
comparatively free from risk. The greatest 
embarrassment to the companies has come 
from a hazard which could not be predicted 
in advance—namely, that an undue number 
of holders would convert their policies into 
cash. 

Death has proved a safer risk than de- 
pression. The Grim Reaper kept faith with 
the actuarians. The depression confounded 
the statisticians and the economists. Al- 
though it was found necessary to declare a 
moratorium on the liquidation of insurance 
policies, no beneficiary has been disap- 
pointed during the past four years. Since 
the payment of a matured policy is by all 
odds the most important and the principal 
obligation of an insurance company, the 
record of .this industry during the great 
drouth must, by comparison, be considered 
phenomenal. 

The success of insurance is to be measured 
not only in the contractual fulfillment of its 
principal obligation but also by its immunity 
to the political vendettas which have been 
launched from Washington against every 
other form of financial enterprise. The trou- 
ble-shooting Senate Committee on Banking 

_and Currency, which ran a sharp-toothed 
harrow over the vulnerable boom and de- 
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THIS CITIZEN is offering a 
hostage to the future. Although 
the country took a nose dive into 
four hard years of depression at 
the very crest of an extravagant 
era, prophets were not lacking to 
advocate still greater personal 
and governmental expenditure 
restore prosperity. In spite 
this the good, solid 
many citizens warned them 
provide for the future even 
the cost of present satisfactions. 


pression record of finance, spared the insurance com- 
panies. True, a rancorous contemporary, holding that 
everything is for the worst in this worst of all possible 
worlds, has seen fit to “expose” the nefarious villainy 
of the insurance companies in emphatic though mis- 
leading measures. This freedom from radical wrath 
and Congressional inquisition is certainly not due to 
lack of size. 


A Colossus of Finance 


The assets of life insurance companies account for 
one-fifteenth of the nation’s wealth. The companies 
are merely the corporate instruments through which 
the holders of 115 million policies own this sizable 
slice of the country’s material resources, a true social- 
ization of wealth within the framework of capitalism. 
The assets of these companies are equal to 56 percent 
of the aggregate deposits in all our banks. Life insur- 
ance companies hold one-tenth of all mortgages on 
urban and rural real estate. They claim one-tenth 
of the outstanding securities of all our railroads. On 
the improbable assumption that all the policies written 
and outstanding by these companies came due tomor- 
row, it would require more than one-third of the na- 
tion’s wealth to pay them. The American people 
constitute but 6 2/3 percent of the population which 
inhabits the globe. They occupy but 6 percent of its 
habitable surface. Yet they hold 70 percent of all the 
insurance outstanding. 

More striking than the outline of its Brobdingnagian 
assets is the claim which it serves upon the national 
income. Its position as one of the principal repositories 
of the nation’s thrift has long been recognized. Its 
rapid progress in the favor of the citizen who craves 
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a hostage from future adversity has not been _per- 
ceived. In 1914, the premiums paid to life insurance 
companies accounted for 2.76 percent of the national 
income. Ten years later this had increased to 3.50 
percent. Assuming an income for the United States 
in 1934 equal to that of 1933, and premium payments 
based upon the first three months of the year, the 
citizens of this land will have paid over to the insur- 
ance companies at the end of the year fully 9.3 per- 
cent of their total income. This tribute to thrift as 
a social virtue and to the life insurance companies as 
its trusted vehicle bespeaks a stubborn resistance’ to 
the propaganda of extravagance. It is a public ac- 
colade for the manner in which the companies have 
survived the tempest. More of this anon! 


Yes, There Has Been a Depression 


It would be folly to intimate that the life insurance 
companies have not been aware of the depression or 
that they are not nursing sore shins and bruised 
muscles. A few of the small companies have folded 
up, but there have been no casualties which individu- 
ally or in the aggregate can compare with the mortality 
in other fields of business and finance. The device of 
“convention value,” under which the assets of the com- 
panies were given an arbitrary rather than a market 
value, saved many of them serious embarrassment. 
The wholly unforeseen stampede of policy holders for 
loans—akin to a run on a bank—caused insurance 
executives many sleepless nights. It was finally neces- 
sary to suspend this privilege of the policy holder, to 
protect the companies in the discharge of their prin- 
cipal obligations; i.e., payments to beneficiaries of 
matured policies. 
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When the right to borrow was extended to the policy 
holder it was never supposed that the land would be 
afflicted with a depression so severe and protracted as 
to cause large numbers to convert their policies into 
cash. Most of these moratoria have now been ter- 
minated; and the companies, profiting from their ex- 
perience, are pursuing a course which eventually will 
mean lower dividends to policy holders and greater 
liquidity of company assets. Portfolios of the future 
will have a larger proportion of government bonds and 
a smaller proportion of mortgages. 


Symptoms of Recovery 


While counting the scars of battle it may be well to 
note the signs of improvement. Insurance companies, 
like many other forms of enterprise, consider an ex- 
panding volume of new business a sign of health. It 
reduces the burden of overhead upon business already 
on the books. The inflow of cash from premium pay- 
ments leaves a larger margin over the payments which 
the companies in turn must make on matured policies. 
This protects the company against any liquidation of 
investments. By diverting the new and larger stream 
of funds into those investment channels which the cur- 
rent situation favors, it tends through diversification 


and greater size to afford more protection for the huge- 


holdings of the companies. (See chart for the source 
of company incomes and their disbursement.) 

With these factors in mind the insurance executive 
watches two signs with intense interest: the rate at 
which new policies are being written, and the rate 
at which present policies lapse. The first is a measure 
of the ability and inclination of the public to acquire 
new insurance, and the second is similarly a test of 
the inability of holders to maintain their premium 
payments. To some extent the lapse rate may also 
be influenced by an altered faith in the virtue of life 
insurance, its cost, its safety and the value of thrift 
or extravagance as a personal policy. 

If we assume that the years 1925-1926 are normal 
years, and that the rate at which policies are abandoned 


and new ones written in that period is par or, in the. 


language of the statistician, 100, 








importance is the aggregate value of policies written, 
since they determine premium payments of the future. 
For every $100 of insurance written in our base period, 
$77.70 was written in 1933 and $82.40 in 1934. The 
final test relates to the number of policies written. 
For every 100 new and renewed policies in the period 
1925-1926, the companies wrote 96.7 in 1933 and 111 
in 1934, 

Summing up these four measures of life insurance 
recovery, progress has been made in each instance as 
compared with 1933. In the number of new policies 
and the collection of premiums the companies are well 
above normal as measured by the experience of the 
period 1925-1926. The lapse rate and the value of 
insurance written are still subnormal. 


The Insurance Company Balance Sheet 


Another aspect of insurance welfare which was 
heavily emphasized during the depression, and may 
again be a subject of concern should Congress seek 
short cuts to prosperity, is the value and liquidity of 
their assets. On the Ist of January the assets of the 
66 life insurance companies each having more than 
$100,000,000 of insurance in force aggregated approxi- 
mately twenty and a half billion dollars. This is dis- 
tributed in the following manner. Out of every $100, 
$31.01 represents real estate mortgages, $17.57 policy 
loans and premium notes, $10.36 government bonds, 
$13.36 railroad bonds, $8.21 public‘utilities. The bal- 
ance of $19.49 is in other securities, in cash, and in 
real estate. Recovery has had a wholesome effect upon 
the insurance balance sheet. 

Policy loans which in a five-year period from 1928 
to 1933 more than doubled have declined approximately 
50 million dollars since the high point (almost three 
billion dollars) reached in April, 1933. A year ago 
the insurance companies owed the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation almost 75 million dollars. That 
has now been reduced to less than 40 million, less than 
two-tenths of one percent of the assets of the life in- 
surance companies which account for but a part of the 
R.F.C. loans. The recovery in security prices has 





we find the lapse rate for the first 
three months of this year to be 
125. For every four policy hold- 
ers who hung out a white flag in 
the period 1925-1926, five sur- 
rendered in the spring quarter of 
1934. This may be compared with 
a lapse rate of 132 for the same 
quarter in 1933 and 154 for the 
June quarter last year. Thus on 
this score the companies, while 
making rapid progress during the 
past nine months, are not yet out 
of the woods. 

On the positive side a three- 
fold test may be applied. The 
most important for the present is 
the rate at which premiums are | KWWntteest Ano one 
collected. For every $100 which [| J. GGG, a 
companies received in 1925-1926, 


TOTAL INCOME $4,593,973 
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they collected $137.90 in 1933 and 
$143 in 1934 (using the first four 
months of the year for compari- 
son). The next test in order of 
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THE INSURANCE companies derive 76.7 percent of their income from premiums and 23.3 

percent from interest on their investments and other returns. The right-hand side of the 

chart shows the disposition of this income, 18.7 percent for death !osses, 13.3 percent for 

surrendered policies, 30.4 percent for reserve, 12.1 percent for dividends to policy holders, 
and less than one-half of one percent for dividends to stockholders. 
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MONTHLY PREMIUM collections of life insurance companies have been mounting much more rapidly than national income. 


In 1914, the premiums paid to life insurance companies accounted for 2.76 percent of the national income. 
During the current year it may reach the unprecedented proportion of 9.5 percent. 


they had increased to 3.50 percent. 


added hundreds of millions to the market value of the 
bonds and stocks in the portfolios of the companies. 
The real estate situation is improving slowly. The 
cost of new construction, thanks to the subsidization 
of exorbitant labor costs by the Government, remains 
so high as to preclude any serious threat to the invest- 
ments of the companies. 

In their freedom from executive abuses and in the 
statesmanship of their public relations the insurance 
companies have set a high standard for other forms of 
business. They have been meticulously careful in the 
selection of directors who could command unquestioned 
public confidence. They have been active in the pro- 
motion of health. They have kept out of politics (not 
difficult in their case) and have been considerate in 
their foreclosure actions. As a result the critics of the 
established order who have seen in the insurance com- 
panies an organized and efficient form of individual 
security inimical to radical change have been hard 
pressed to find a case. In the absence of serious faults 
they have resorted to virulence, bilious rhetoric, and 
a palpably mendacious use of figures. 


The Wicked Insurance Companies 


Under the challenging title “Can Life Insurance Be 
Made Safe?” a pair of writers in the country’s leading 
organ of liberal light provoke the policy holder’s mis- 
givings with this opening statistical blast: “No concern 
selling securities or investments to the public on a con- 
servative and decent basis can afford to disburse more 
than a very smal] percentage of its income as selling 
expense. But the life insurance company receives, say, 
a first premium of $100. Of this amount only $40 
is needed to cover the cost of the life insurance af- 
forded; the remaining $60 is paid in as a savings de- 
posit to build up the cash value. Yet the company has 
been able to pay the selling agent anywhere from 50 
to 90 or even 100 percent of the $60 for his success 
in bringing it in.” 

Let us not pause to make the distinction between 
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Ten years later, 


assessment and legal reserve life insurance which ele- 
mentary intellectual honesty requires in apportioning 
the part of the $100 which goes for insurance and the 
part which goes to build up “cash value”. Suffice it 
to say that legal reserve life insurance enables the 
policy holder to store up the excess part of his earlier 
premiums to take care of him in his later years when 
his chances of dying increase with each passing year. 
It has the virtue of maintaining a uniform premium 
payment while the risk covered grows year after year. 

Likewise only passing attention will be directed to 
the point neglected by the writers we have quoted, 
namely, that the “50 to 90 or even 100 percent of the 
$60” which the agent obtains “for his success in bring- 
ing it in” applies, if it does, only to the first premium. 


A "Ponzi Racket on a Gigantic Scale" 


The important fact is that we are left with the dis- 
tinct impression that the cost of life insurance in this 
reactionary land is excessive and that anywhere from 
$30 to $60 out of every $100 which we pay as premiums 
goes to a high-pressure salesman. That life insurance 
is an unmitigated racket is further supported by the 
following colorful comment: “It was nothing more or 
less than the old Ponzi racket on a gigantic scale.” 
Ponzi is a gentleman who recently terminated a long 
call at one of Uncle Sam’s boarding houses. His genius 
consisted of the sale. of stock, the proceeds of which 
were used to pay fantastic dividends, thus enabling 
him to sell more stock to pay more dividends, etc. 

Perhaps the companies, desirous of avoiding cut- 
throat competition in a business where qualitative con- 
siderations should predominate, have not fully informed 
their clients regarding the cost of insurance. Certainly 
the facts are available to any layman who will take 
the pains to do a little digging. Before summoning 
statistics of cost there is no reason why the layman 
should not do a little independent thinking. At the 
end of 1933 there were 66 life insurance companies 
no one of which had less than 100 million dollars of 
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ordinary insurance in force. The smallest of these 
had assets of $20,952,096 and capital funds belonging 
to stockholders of $1,395,490, certainly not a small 
financial unit. The largest had assets of $3,861,000,000 
and capital funds of $286,000,000. There are no pat- 
ents, franchises or monopolistic advantages enjoyed 
by the largest companies which are not equally avail- 
able to the smaller. They are all after the same 
business. Is it reasonable to suppose that these 66 com- 
panies have ganged up on the poor policy holder and 
are charging him an excessive rate for services rendered, 
or that any one of these companies could levy an 
exorbitant rate and get away with it? However, it is 
on some such jaundiced premise that the critics of the 
life insurance companies start out. 


The Cost of Insurance 


In this matter of costs let us get down to cases. The 
writer was for some years on the faculty of an eastern 
university. As such he was entitled to take out insur- 
ance with the Teachers’ Insurance and Annuity Asso- 
ciation. This association meets all its managerial 
expenses from an endowment contributed by the Car- 
negie Corporation. In the foreword of its handbook 
Frank A. Vanderlip, chairman of the board, states: 

“Unlike other companies, it provides policies espe- 
cially suited to teachers, not to be had elsewhere; 
furnishes its contracts at net cost, is exempt from 
federal taxes as a corporation not for profit, meets all 
expense of carrying on the business from the income of 
capital and surplus given for that purpose; has no 
agents, has trustees nominated by the policy holders, 
and has been investigated and approved by the facul- 
ties and trustees of a hundred universities and colleges 
which contribute toward annuity contracts.”  Per- 
haps this organization still. possesses some capitalistic 
taint which makes its use for purposes of cost compari- 
son invalid, but the fair-minded reader will grant that 
here is an ideal measuring rod for determining the cost 
of management and the sale of insurance under private 
initiative. 

The average yearly rate of the five largest companies 
on a $1000 life policy beginning at the age of 21 is 
$17.45. The rate of the Teachers Association for the 
same policy is $13.91. This works out roughly as fol- 
lows for the policy holder in a private company: Every 
time he pays $5 in premiums, $1 of it goes to man- 
agement and for the compensation of the agent who 
sold him the policy. However, in 1933 these five large 
companies paid back to their policy holders dividends 
which amounted to 87 cents for every $5 paid as 
premiums. Thus the net amount paid to private com- 
panies is $4.13 as compared with $4 paid to the asso- 
ciation which has no agents, pays no taxes and meets 
its managerial expenses from an endowment. The dif- 
ference is increased by dividends which the association 
also pays to its policy holders, but they are consider- 
ably less than those paid by the private companies. 


Another Approach to Cost 


There is a second approach to the cost of insurance 
under private management. Taking 1930 as the last 
typically prosperous year of the insurance business, 
consider the consolidated statement of the 352 com- 
panies then operating. Their total income was 4,594 
million dollars. The cost of conducting this business— 
including commissions, salaries, traveling expenses, 
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medical research and examination, dividends to stock- 
holders, and other substantial items was 952 million. 
A bit of simple arithmetic will show that management 
and distribution together account for 20.8 percent 
of the gross income. This picture includes industrial 
as well as ordinary life insurance, poor companies as 
well as good ones. The insurance buyer who shops can 
get his premiums serviced at a reasonable cost. 
Suppose a man at the age of 35 takes out an ordinary 
life policy, carries it for 20 years, and then cashes it 
in. How much would he have paid for receiving a 
thousand dollars of protection during that 20-year 
interval? If he shuts his eyes and picks out any one 
of 64 large companies for which figures are available, 
he will pay in at prevailing rates $410.52. At the end 
of the period he can cash in his policy for $314.61. 
The total out-of-pocket cost for 20 years of insurance 
is $96.18, which turns out to be $4.80 a year. The 
“exorbitance” of this charge fails to raise the pressure 
in our steam gauge. Ten of our largest companies, 
who carry 63 percent of all the insurance in force, 
have current rates which will permit the purchase of 
this protection over the period of the next twenty 
years at an average annual out-of-pocket cost of $3.04. 
Certain conclusions may be drawn at this stage: 


1. The criticism of life insurance such as we have 
quoted is malicious and takes liberties with the facts 
which the most tolerant latitude in interpretation can- 
not justify. 

2. The companies have weathered the depression with 
damages confined largely to the stockholders of a few 
small companies. 

3. The managements have been of a high order and 
singularly free of the sleight-of-hand executives who 
have brought disrepute to other financial fields. 

4. The cost of competent private management and 
sales effort is reasonable when compared with a non- 
profit, tax-free, endowed organization which has no 
selling expenses. The proportion of the gross income 
absorbed as the price of private enterprise is moderate. 

5. The net annual cost of a thousand dollars of pro- 
tection to a man between 35 and 55 is less than the 
cost of a good dinner for himself and his wife. 


If the policy holder can thus satisfy himself that 
the cost of his insurance is reasonable, that the reserves 
which his premiums have accumulated are adequately 
safeguarded, that management has not abused its 
fiduciary responsibility, that criticism is merely an ex 
parte phase of a broader effort to discredit all existing 
institutions, he is nevertheless the prey of certain ex- 
traneous influences which leave him uneasy. 


The Worship of the Grasshopper 


The influence which is most likely to affect his in- 
dividual judgment regarding the desirability of insur- 
ance is the assault on thrift. Numerous, eloquent and 
competent critics have assailed the homely imperative 
to save which Benjamin Franklin preached in Poor 
Richard’s Almanac. As a principle of conduct it is as 
obsolete as the crude conveyances which then required 
almost a week to cover the distance from Philadelphia 
to New York. The appeal which life insurance makes 
is unquestionably old-fashioned, as foolish indeed as 
the instinctive effort of the squirrel to provide against 
a cold winter from the bounteous supply of autumn. 
With radios, television, air conditioning, aviation and 
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By Fitzpatrick, in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


THE RIDDLE OF THE AMERICAN SPHINX 


Until the millenium of a social state in which plenty and poverty are 

levelled, insurance offers the average man the strongest safeguards 

for himself and his loved ones against the vicissitudes of capricious 
and fleeting fortune. 


the artificial rejuvenation of milady’s features, why 
should we pay any heed to the silly bee and the stupid 
ant? 

This exaltation of the grasshopper has been pro- 
foundly rationalized by the exponents of extravagance. 
Throughout Karl Marx there runs a strain of thought 
which lays all the world’s ills to inadequate consump- 
tion, which is again the result of excessive saving by 
the capitalists. As early as 1804, Lord Lauderdale, 
writing on the origin of public wealth, inveighed 
against parsimony. More recently, in the booming 
twenties, the Pollak school of economists claimed that 
producers did not pay out eneugh in the form of wages 
to enable consumers to absorb the product. In this 
argument there is the implicit, naive assumption that 
income saved is in some mysterious fashion stored in 
an economic vacuum or is used solely for the purpose 
of increasing the capacity to produce goods, thus aggra- 
vating the maladjustment between production and con- 
sumption. 


Extravagance, the New Era Formula of Prosperity 


All this has resulted in a growing opinion that thrift 
and prosperity are incompatible, that personal, cor- 
porate and governmental extravagance is the surest 
road to well-being. The fact that this theory was 
applied in generous doses before the depression; that 
it did not materially abate the severity or duration 
of the depression as compared.to such a country as 
France, where the injunction to:thrift takes precedence 
over the ten commandments; that more than two thou- 
sand governmental units in this country have defaulted 
on their obligations because they were forcing spend- 
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ing power into consumer channels at an imprudent 
rate, all this does not prevent the apostles of extra- 
vagance from urging the chap with a headache and a 
dark brown taste to go back for the hair of the dog 
that bit him. The individual with a saving common 
sense will do well to abandon fancy theories to the 
theorists. The shibboleth of the anti-thrift school, that 
the more you spend the more you have, is nectar and 
ambrosia for the politician and the labor leader. It 
has no place among the simple, homespun, time-tested 
principles with which the individual guides his life. 
The man who wishes to protect his family against the 
unpredictable summons of the grave can do so only 
by setting aside a part of his current income. 


Inflation and Insurance 


It is this theory of social extravagance which sug- 
gests the second major danger confronting the policy 
holder; namely, inflation. The pages of the Congres- 
stonal Record abound in the eloquence of congressmen 
advocating billions for the bonus boys, for bank de- 
positors, for poor bricklayers to whom acquisitive con- 
tractors refuse to pay $1.75 an hour, for relief of the 
distressed and for those unfortunates unable: to buy 
gasoline for their cars, all in the name of consumer 
stimulation. 

The President sustained his single major defeat at 
the hands of Congress over the issue of unmerited 
veteran payments. His greatest task has been to keep 
Congress from spending too much. The power of the 
country to absorb inflationary items such as the 3,300 
million dollar public works appropriation, while 
enormous, is limited. Should inflation get out of 
bounds it would become in effect an insidious capital 
levy against all savings. The danger has been em- 
phasized by the extremity and proximity of the German 
experience. 

Why should I save—buy insurance—if the politicians 
and the spend-it-now-to-have-more-later theorists are 
planning to rape the dollar? It is both a pertinent and 
vital question. Unfortunately there are heavy scales 
upon our eyes, consisting of future intangibles which 
we cannot appraise. 


The Virtue of Insurance 


To the question “Will we or will we not have in- 
flation?” this amateur soothsayer can offer no positive 
answer. Nor is it, for our purposes, necessary. The 
virtue of an insurance policy, no less than a savings 
bank account, is that it can be liquidated on reason- 
able notice. In a period of rapidly rising prices— 
that is inflation—neither the banks nor the insurance 
companies will have any difficulty in liquidating what- 
ever assets are necessary to pay off depositors and 
policy holders. Liquidation is difficult only in a period 
of deflation. Hence the individual who wishes to save 
need not concern himself at present over the impend- 
ing larceny of his accumulations via inflation. It is 
not an overnight secret process, but takes place in the 
open with its various stigmata in the form’ of rising 
costs and diminishing obligations developing plainly 
from day to day. In any event, there is no prospect 
of any such inflation as Germany suffered. 


How safe is my insurance? 


As safe as any present human provision against the 
future can be. 
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Photograph by Rittase, courtesy New Jersey Zinc Co. 


PAINT feels the pinch of depression first. But it is one of the first items put back in 

the budget when conditions ease up. The expansion of 1933 paint business over that 

of 1932 spelled profits. The year 1934 shows every indication of betterment. Our illustra- 
tion shows a steeplejack at work on a power-house chimney. 
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PAINTING the Way to Recovery 


By T. J. MALONEY 


[> a recent interview, W. W. Atterbury, presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Railroad, said that the 
surest indication of coming out of the depression could 
be read in paint figures. “Watch the freight cars— 
they will be repainted the minute there is a bit of 
money to spend on maintenance.” Paint is one of the 
first items shut off when a budget feels the pinch, and 
the first one back on when hard times let up a bit. The 
expansion of 1933 business, over that of 1932, was 
quickly written into profits in the paint industry. And 
unless unforeseen events strip the gears in this faster 
running year of 1934, that improvement will continue 
to bear out Mr. Atterbury’s statement. 

Historically paint has two functions—one protection 
and the other appearance. Which was the first thought 
in its development is unknown, but the famed use of 
war paint seems to point to the prior claim of appear- 
ance. Painting was an art before clothing passed 
beyond the protection stage. It is, perhaps, one of 
the few items in human history that has its origins 
steeped in appearance instead of utility. Once its quali- 
ties were fully realized, however, there was an about 
face. When the paint industry, conscious of its size 
and necessity, began codperatively to assail America 
with its publicity, its slogan was “Save the surface and 
you save all.” In other words, protection. 

The elements of painting are simple: a can of paint, 
a brush, and an area or object to be painted. Substitute 
gallons for cans, spray guns for brushes, and huge 
industrial plants and industrial products for homes and 
home ware, and you have run the gamut of an industry 
that ranks well up in our major group from the stand- 
point of income. 

Steel and wood need the protection which paint gives 
to their surfaces, and it becomes more important with 
each year that it is withheld. No protective device 
equal to it has been discovered that in any way ap- 
proached its commercial feasibility. Even the sterling 
protection which zinc adds to iron and steel, in gal- 
vanizing, welcomes the further aid to both in the form 
of zinc dust and other types of protective paint. 

The other function of paint is that of appearance. 
Decorators and paint manufacturers combine with 
the world of fashion and form to create fads in color, 
and replacement in paint. Thus, a white vogue now 
sweeps interior decoration. Then we have the scientific 
application of color—the utilization of the values of 
red and yellow, the warm colors, and blue and green, 
the cool colors—which offers endless variety of paint 
in home, factory, hospital, school. 

For instance: Hospital operating rooms are being 
finished in light green. This is restful to the eyes of 
doctors and nurses. It affords fine contrast with the 
highly lighted operating-table surroundings. It is the 
best color that can be used. 

Living rooms, kitchens, and dining rooms can often 
be made much more cheerful—even warmer or cooler— 
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by proper color applications. The coloring of machinery 
in industrial plants has decreased accidents, increased 
efficiency, and created better working conditions. 

Tests conducted by the research laboratories of the 
New Jersey Zinc Company show that paint color has 
definite value as part of lighting—and a definite influ- 
ence on lighting bills. In experimental rooms equipped 
with indirect lighting (the walls being used as reflec- 
tors), a white room reflected 67 per cent more light 
than the same room in yellow; 78 per cent more light 
than the same room in green; and 89 per cent more 
light than the same room in grey. All colors used were 
ordinary room colors, light tints from a white base. 

Experimental figures such as these are of importance 
not only to paint manufacturers, public utility compa- 
nies, and lighting equipment concerns, but to the house- 
wife, the worker, and the manager. Their application 
in homes leads to the wider use of softer, indirect 
lighting. Also it changes the basic color schemes to 
lighter hues, with white for ceilings to reflect the most 
light. Decreased lighting cost in the home may be 
small or negligible, but in office and plant it can amount 
to large sums. 


HE STRATOSPHERE flights of Piccard gave another 

demonstration of the astonishing values of 
paint and color when wisely applied. As the bal- 
loonists expected to spend many hours in the in- 
tensely cold stratosphere, it seemed wise to take 
advantage of the heat from the sun’s rays by absorbing 
them through the use of black paint on the outside of 
the gondola. Instead of suffering from the cold, the 
scientists suffered from heat. 75 degrees below zero, 
Fahrenheit, was the outside recording. It was 100 
degrees above zero within the gondola! 

When the gondola was prepared for the second flight, 
a final white enamel coating was placed over the alu- 
minum shell to reverse the proceeding—making use of 
the color which reflects instead of absorbs heat, to ward 
off the intensity of the sun’s rays. Piccard reported 
that the difference in temperature in the interior of the 
cabins, on their flight, with conditions in the strato- 
sphere constant, was 72 degrees Fahrenheit lower. It 
was actually just above freezing inside the gondola on 
the second flight. 

Here are some demonstrations of familiar uses of the 
valuable paint and color knowledge. Oil companies use 
white and light colors for painting tanks to keep their 
gasoline evaporation loss as low as possible. Ships in 
the tropical trade are painted white for appearance, but 
more so to keep interior temperature as low as possible. 
The Mauretania, large Cunarder, transferred to West 
Indies cruise service for the winter season, was painted 
white instead of black. Readings on two identical 
cruises, one before repainting and the other afterward, 
showed a difference in coolness of 8 degrees. Apartment 
house courts, and apartments (Continued on page 63) 
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« STRIKES have increased re- 
markably in recent months. 
Labor, believing that business is 
getting better, wants its share. It 
looks to the Blue Eagle for help. 
Men do not strike today for the 
same reasons they did yesterday. 
First of all they want union recogni- 
tion, and after that, better wages. 


Labor Draws 
Its Sword 


By JO H. CHAMBERLIN 


I» Des Mornes the butchers have walked out. 
In Brooklyn the bakers have walked out,.and if 
there were any candle-stick makers left, say.the cynics, 
they would walk out, too. There are strikes going on 
in practically every industry today. 

For six weeks the waterfront has been a battle front. 
Striking longshoremen in San Francisco, New York, 
and Galveston. have picketed the boats and battled with 
police. In Toledo the warfare at the Electric Auto-Lite 
plant brought out guardsmen, guerrilla warfare, and gas 
attacks. Two men were killed and a score more 
wounded upon the field of unheroic battle. In Minne- 
apolis the truck drivers swung baseball bats and there 
was “headbusting.” Only a last minute parley side- 
stepped a general strike in the textile field, while the 
steel industry is on tenterhooks. 

A few weeks ago even a baseball player on the Cin- 
cinnati Reds conducted a one-man strike for higher 
wages. A brief conference settled differences and the 
chap went back to the outfield to spear line drives and 
smother pop flies. So it goes. 

Unfortunately, ninety-nine out of a hundred strikes 
involve more people and are not settled so easily. 
Usually thousands of persons are directly involved and 
millions of dollars go up in lost production, idle plants, 
and grocery-buying wages. Had the textile strike not 
* been sidestepped 300,000 workers would have been di- 
rectly involved plus millions more storekeepers, shippers, 
railroaders, retailers—in short, all of us. Nobody is free 
from the effect of strikes; they flatten all pocketbooks. 

The strike: is the employees’ strongest weapon, a big 
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stick which has been used since organized labor was born. 
Why is it being brandished today more than for many 
years past? The fact is that American industry faces 
the greatest labor unrest since 1919, when industrial 
warfare began where the World War left off. 

Men strike for many reasons. The reasons today are 
not those of yesterday. The figures of the Department 
of Labor show that from 1916 to 1926 there were 27,268 
strikes. The causes were plainly evident in nearly 
25,000. Increased wages was the sole reason for a third 
of these strikes, and combined with other issues was 
responsible for three-fifths of the total. Hours of work 
accounted for about a thousand disputes, and combined 
with others for three thousand more. Higher wages 
and shorter hours were what labor fought for in days 
of plenty. 

The last twelve months tell a far different story. 
Strikes come thick and fast. The National and Re- 
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THE LARGE PICTURE at the top of the page shows national guardsmen rushing to the aid of comrades during the 


Toledo strike. 


Electrical workers walked out, later gained most of their demands. 


The top picture on the preceding 


page shows guardsmen searching Toledo strikers for concealed weapons. The center picture shows one of many hand- 
to-hand fights during a strike at the Michigan Stove Company in Detroit. The bottom photo shows one of the striking 


longshoremen on the ground after a bout with officers in San Francisco. 
brick-thrower in Cleveland's recent taxi war being escorted to jail. 
ness of strong arms and tear gas during the Toledo struggle. 


gional Labor Boards have been faced with the task of 
settling 2,000 separate disputes during the past eight 


months. It is difficult to estimate the total number of 
men out today. And wages and hours are not responsible. 

In periods of recovery prices usually advance faster 
than wages, and strikes follow in an effort by the wage 
earners to shorten the gap. This has been generally 
true following the country’s major depressions. Ac- 
cordingly, hopeful people have seized upon widespread 
labor trouble as an encouraging sign. This does not 
necessarily hold good today as it did in the past. The 
Government has stepped in—something never done be- 
fore. The NRA is a new actor in the old drama of 
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Lower left on this page shows an alleged 
Lower right suggests something of the effective- 
Labor warfare is serious business. 


capital and labor, and has taken over the leading role. 

Three out of four of the strikes in recent months 
have been over recognition of the unions, involving 
interpretations of Section 7a of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act. While the NRA guarantees minimum 
pay and hours to unskilled workers, the skilled em- 
ployees have not benefitted directly unless they organ- 
ized and bargained collectively as provided for in the 
Act. The company union vs. the organized labor union, 
the closed shop, what constitutes collective bargaining 
and who has the right to do it—these are hard nuts to 
crack. 

Here is Section 7a, what the shouting is all about: 
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“(1) Employees shall have the right to organize and 
bargain collectively through representatives of their own 
choosing, and shall be free from the interference, re- 
straint, or coercion of employers of labor, or their 
agents, in the designation of such representatives or in 
self-organization or in other concerted activities for the 
purpose of collective bargaining or other mutual aid or 
protection; (2) No employee and no one seeking em- 
ployment shall be required as a condition of employ- 
ment to join any company union or to refrain from 
joining, organizing, or assisting a labor organization of 
his own choosing, and (3) employers shall comply with 
the maximum hours of labor, minimum rates of pay, 
and other conditions of employment, approved or pre- 
scribed by the President.” 


There is scarcely a phrase in it which has not been 
subject to violent dispute, and there has been no high 
tribunal with definite powers before which such matters 
could be thrashed out for once and for all. The amazing 
thing is that the Administration has been able to avert 
—or postpone—as many conflicts as it has. It is an 
encouraging fact that the automobile, coal, and textile 
disputes have not attained the coast-to-coast propor- 
tions of labor strife after other depressions. That is 
when the real headbusting begins. 

From the day President Roosevelt took office, it has 
been his avowed policy to improve the lot of labor. The 
American Federation of Labor has not let the fact be 
forgotten. The theory that higher wages meant in- 
creased purchasing power, tried earlier in the depres- 
sion, has been expressed in the NIRA. National and 
Regional Labor Boards were set up and disputants were 
supposed to go to these bodies for settlement. The 
boards did good work although without enforcement 
powers, but it was soon realized that teeth were needed. 

The intervention of President Roosevelt in the auto- 
mobile situation also upset the Labor Board’s apple- 
cart of working principles. The motormakers refused 
supervised elections, and won the point. They refused 
majority rule, and won again. The closed shop, seniority, 


recognition, the check-off—all were denied. This truth, 
grudgingly admitted, has rankled in labor’s bosom. 
More bitter battles are in prospect, and the possibility 
is that future settlements will be more favorable to the 


workers. The New Dealers would rather be poor 
economists than dead politicians. 

The issues being fought over today are far from 
simple, as a look behind the headlines in Toledo, in 
Minneapolis, San Francisco, Cleveland, or elsewhere 
will show. The newspapers talk the same language in 
describing labor’s battles today that they used during 
the World War: 


TROOPS WIELD BAYONETS AS PEACE FAILS 
DEPUTY DIES FROM CLUBBING 
ONE DEAD, MANY HURT IN DOCK RIOTS 


These are not simply scare headlines designed to sell 
more newspapers. They are the sober truth, as going 
behind the scenes will show. Toledo is a good place 
to begin. 

The trouble really began some years ago when men 
flocked to Toledo from nearby towns and farms to get 
jobs. Automobile and parts plants were booming. The 
open shop prevailed and cash on the line meant far 
more to these new workers than any principles of 
organized labor. Hard times finally came along and 
the men were vulnerable. They either drifted back to 
the small towns and farms, where they had a place to 
sleep and something to eat, or went on the city’s relief 
rolls. The Toledo bank failures swept away a lot of 
the workers’ earnings and didn’t help things any. When 
there finally began to be evidence that business was 
getting better, the workers wanted what they believed 
to be their share. 

During the second week in April some 400 men of the 
Automotive Workers of America, an affiliate of the 
American Federation of Labor, walked out of the Elec- 
tric Auto-Lite plant. An earlier dispute had been 
partially settled in March. The men now demanded 
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THE ABOVE CHART shows the number of days lost during labor disputes of recent years and the number of men involved. The picture for 
1933 and 1934 has been changed due to the entrance of the government, through the NRA, into the familiar capital and labor drama. 


The 1934 estimate is based on the first four months of the year. 


By far the worst year in labor disputes was 1919 when over four 


million men carried labor's militant banners in the effort to gain higher wages. The great steel strike was only one of many struggles 
during that year. 
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a 10 per cent wage jump, a 40-hour week, 
and recognition. Employees of two other 
concerns joined them. Auto-Lite officials, 
however, denied that the strikers were in a 
majority and claimed that wages were within 
10 per cent of the 1929 peak. Both sides 
turned thumbs down on Labor Board media- 
tion and passing days added to the ill-feel- 
ing. Production continued at the plant while 
workless workers waxed bitter. 

On May 23 an iron bolt, presumably 
thrown from a factory window, gashed the 
scalp of Alma Hahn, picketer. Angry men 
rushed the gates where they were met by 
detectives and strike breakers with water 
hoses, iron bars, clubs, and tear gas. Hun- 
dreds of men and women ending the day’s 
work tried to pass out the gates, pushing 
and shoving to get through the jam. They 
were forced back, and all night long the 
workers huddled in the factory as the strug- 
gle outside shifted back and forth. Three 
times the strikers got inside the plant, 
smashing $150,000 in equipment. As dawn 
finally drizzled in, eight hundred national 
guardsmen came to free the prisoners. 


Attack and Counter Attack 


During the following day a mob of six 
thousand strikers and sympathizers gathered 
to harass the guardsmen. Paving bricks, 
stones and bottles whizzed through the air. 
Blood flowed freely from gashed scalps. The 
guardsmen retaliated with tear gas. Finally, 
after firing above the heads of the crowd, 
an unauthorized volley of bullets spattered death be- 
fore them. Ironically, the two men killed were out- 
siders who had come to see the excitement. The 
strikers fell back, then rushed forward again, into an- 
cther volley. Ambulances removed the wounded all 
night long. 

After every window in the Auto-Lite plant had been 
smashed a man called out: “Now you have your open 
shop!” A mob of 250 men seized a workman who had 
not joined the strike, stripped him except for his neck- 
tie, shoes, and socks, and paraded him through the 
downtown shopping section. A single policeman rescued 
the man by saying: “Boys, wouldn’t your sister or your 
mother be shocked by such a spectacle?” The mob 
let him go. 

After a week of intermittent warfare, with threats of 
a general strike, the electrical workers gained most of 
their demands. The rioting and the connection of the 
executive head of the Auto-Lite Company with devastat- 
ing Toledo bank failures favored the workers’ case. A 
six-months contract gave them a 5 per cent wage in- 
crease instead of the 10 asked, recognition of a union 
committee, and assurance that no strikers would be 
blacklisted in the future. Men began to clear up the 
littered streets, repair sabotaged equipment, and bury 
the dead. What the strike had cost the workers, the 
company, and the city of Toledo no one could estimate. 


What Happened in Minneapolis 


Essentially the same issues were fought over in 


Minneapolis. About two months ago Farmer-Labor 
Governor Floyd B. Olson told the truck drivers of that 
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DURING a battle with deputies, striking Minneapolis truck drivers beat 
their opponents severely. 
prominent business man serving as a volunteer deputy. 


The man on the ground was C, Arthur Lyman, 
His skull was 
crushed by the striker and Lyman died soon afterward. 


city that if they knew what was good for their pay 
envelopes, they would organize under NRA. This they 
did, striking for recognition, a closed shop and wage 
adjustments. The employers fought back, whereupon 
some 35,000 building trades unionists joined the truck- 
ers. What little work they did have had been cut off. 

A thousand deputies were commissioned to see that 
the trucks made their appointed rounds. When the 
inevitable clash came in the downtown market section, 
the strikers beat the deputies unmercifully with sawed- 
off baseball bats, clubs and iron pipes. Every ambulance 
in town was needed to rush the wounded to the hospitals. 
The medical men were jeered as they patched scalps 
and bound up cuts. One striker stepped up behind a 
prominent businessman serving as a volunteer deputy 
and crushed his skull with a baseball bat. A policeman 
died of injuries and scores more were injured, including 
the usual number of onlookers who had “come to see 
the fun.” A number of oil stations were smashed to 
cut off the gasoline supply. The picketers slugged 
drivers of trucks first and heard their alibis afterward, 
even molesting people trying to buy bread. 

A truce was finally declared, the drivers accepting the 
terms of the employers’ committee. The closed shop 
was denied, prevailing wage scales were to be continued. 
A permanent arbitration board was set up to settle 
future disputes over wages, hours, working conditions 
and possible discrimination. The union was recognized 
only verbally. Troops on call but never called out cost 
$25,000; the truckers and sympathizers lost several 
days’ wages; and the city as a whole had to foot the 
bill. No issues were settled, not even in theory. 
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MASS picketing before the New York Ship Building Company, at 
Camden, N. J. 


Longshoremen are not ordinarily considered romantic 
men. Theirs is the prosaic job of loading and unload- 
ing freight down on the waterfront, with no ship 
orchestras playing nor fancy paper streamers running 
from ship to shore. In recent years when shipping 
became almost non-existent, these men in New York, 
Galveston, San Francisco and other ports had little or 
no work. What work came along was divided by the 
steamship companies so that if nobody had very much, 
most everybody had a little, for food, clothes and an 
occasional pack of Bull Durham. 

In most ports the open shop has prevailed. A year 
ago the men began to join the International Longshore- 
men’s Association to take advantage of Section 7a. The 
men wanted recognition, a closed shop and more pay. 
In December negotiations were begun and on the west 
coast wages were increased 10 cents to 85 cents an 
hour and a verbal agreement made for mediation of 
disputes. 

In March the men made new demands for recognition, 
a dollar an hour, a 30-hour week instead of 48, and the 
closed shop. At that time strike was barely staved off 
by President Roosevelt and the appointment of a fact- 
finding committee. The committee found plenty of facts 
but no solution. On May 12 about 8,000 men walked 
out and began peaceful picketing. Peaceful picketing 
is notoriously short-lived and the longshoremen’s was 
no exception. 

Hostilities worthy of big, black headlines began one 
night in San Pedro, California, when some 2,000 strikers 
advanced on 400 strikebreakers encamped behind a 
stockade. They battered down the fence, set fire to 
the tents and laid heads open. One youth who had 
joined the union but the day before was fatally shot 
through the chest. Another man, badly beaten, died 
soon after the fight. Police responded to a general 
alarm and the bluecoats forced the attackers back with 
tear gas and brandished guns. Governor Rolph of Cali- 
fornia, who was himself to shake hands with death in a 
few days, called on President Roosevelt to intervene. 
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Within a few days 25,000 men on the Pacific coast 
had walked out. Freight piled up on the wharves, and 
ships did not dare to dock. 

Edward F. McGrady, trouble shooter for the Labor 
Department, hurried to the coast in an effort to mediate. 
Conferences, however, between ship lines and the Long- 
shoremen’s Association availed nothing, and sporadic 
outbreaks continued. At this writing there is stalemate ; 
both sides have dug in. Meanwhile the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce estimates that the tie-up is 
costing that port alone $100,000 a day. Neither side 
denies that $100,000 would buy a lot of groceries. 

It is evident in all these skirmishes that if the Ad- 
ministration has any policy at all regarding Section 7a, 
it is this: It will insist absolutely on collective bargain- 
ing on the part of all workers, but it will not support 
any one union, whether independent, company, or 
affiliate of the American Federation of Labor. This 
attitude is expressed in the approach toward mediation 
in the textile and steel situations. 

When General Johnson announced last month that 
a 25 per cent curtailment in cotton textile production 
was unavoidable to prevent glutting the market, the 
United Textile Workers of America rose up in wrath. 
They wanted union recognition and a 33 per cent wage 
increase to offset the curtailment cut. Otherwise, they 
would walk out and stay out. Oddly enough, this would 
have brought about exactly the same result as the cut! 

Fortunately for the textile industry there was no 
strike and no rioting reminiscent of Elm Street in 
Toledo. The union accepted a draw. The curtailment 
order stood but the workers were given a member on 
the Cotton Code Authority, a member on the Textile 
Advisory Board, and the promise of NRA investigation 
of possible. wage increases, better working conditions, 
and code chiselling. In answer to employers who 
claimed that the United was not representative, the 
union agreed to show 200,000 paid-up members or allow 
Madame Secretary Perkins to appoint other spokes- 
men. This point the Government insisted upon. 


The Big Stick for the Steel Barons 


The steel dispute was approached in much the same 
way. Some weeks ago the Amalgamated Association of 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers, which had dwindled to 
about 5,000 members, began to show new life. The 
Amalgamated now controls but a small fraction of the 
men in an industry: numbering over 400,000 workers, 
but it meant business. It wanted recognition, a mini- 
mum of six dollars a day, and the 30-hour week. 

There is a parallel between the present dispute and 
the steel strike of 1919 in which the unions met dis- 
astrous defeat. In that year the unions were directed 
by leaders unskilled in round table negotiating or carry- 
ing on war over a wide front. William Z. Foster, one 
of the leaders, was pegged as an agitator, a Communist 
and a professional trouble-maker—to the severe handi- 
cap of the unions in the press. Today, a “rank and 
file’ committee in the Amalgamated has taken on its 
inexperienced shoulders the burden of battling the 
steel barons, with apparently little realization of the 
part public opinion plays in settling strikes one way or 
the other. Accordingly, the Amalgamated with division 
in its ranks is much less able to secure recognition and, 
after that, higher wages. Until the gaps are closed up 
in labor’s ranks, it can scarce hope to wrest concessions 
from such experienced warriors as the steel operators. 
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The Peril of | 
SUBSIDIES for EDUCATION 


By JOHN J. TICERT 


President of the University of Florida; formerly 
U. S. Commissioner of Education 


A FOOTHOLD gained in an emergency, 

by well-meaning Uncle Sam, will result in 

gradual domination of our schools by 

federal agencies and politicians—if we- 
don't watch out! 


RADUALLY THE FEDERAL government has been 

assuming powers that were originally ex- 
ercised by the states and local units of government. 
It has been rather popular to inveigh against this 
tendency, and fears have been expressed that the 
assumption of constantly increasing power at Wash- 
ington and the vanishing rights of the states will 
eventually destroy the American system of government. 
The depression has accelerated the tendency toward 


greater federal participation in the affairs of the states 


and the people. In fact, this process has developed 
more rapidly during the present emergency than at any 
time in our history. We have faced an actte situation 
which might have precipitated something more -violent 
than anything else that has happened since the period 
of the War between the States. It is fair to say that 
we have gone through a controlled revolution and have 
been fortunate that nothing more radical or abrupt has 
occurred. 

The bulk of our citizenship entertains more than an 
ordinary degree of appreciation of the courage, skill 
and energy of President Roosevelt in coping with one 
of the most perplexing situations that has confronted 
a President of the United States. There may be a dif- 
ference of opinion as to the degree to which recovery 
has been the result of measures which Mr. Roosevelt 
has adopted; but there can be no doubt that his initia- 
tive was highly instrumental in restoring confidence at 
a time when faith in leadership, both of a public and 
private character, was all but lost. iy. 

Let us assume that the emergency measures which 
the President has brought forward have saved us. Cer- 
tainly his handling of the banking situation was superb. 
Without federal assistance, it is probable that our 
whole banking system would have crumbled into chaos. 
It may be conceded that without federal succor. the 
railroads would have gone to pot. Unquestionably the 
agricultural situation has been critical ever since the 
inflation stimulated by the War. Although it is still 
far from satisfactory there have been unquestioned 
advances, aided by federal policies, notably in the 
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From a painting by T. Currie-Bell 
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cotton belt of the South. Improvement is not so notice- 
able in the corr _lt of the Middle West. 

Everyone whe kes a modicum of interest in educa- 
tion is aware of the pitiable plight precipitated upon 
the nation’s schools by the economic stringency. There 
is no need to rehearse the tale of woe of schools closed, 
of terms shortened, of teachers and studies eliminated, 
of salaries reduced and unpaid, of children neglected 
and unprovided for. Probably no agency except the 
United States Government, with its seemingly unlim- 
ited and unimpeachable credit, could have provided 
funds in sufficient amount and with desirable prompt- 
ness to meet this appalling situation. 

We are not questioning these various programs which 
have been projected during an emergency. How much 
of this emergency program will finally become perma- 
nent is entirely another question. Some evidently an- 
ticipate that we are to go still further on the road to 
federal paternalism. Others are equally confident that 
there will be a reaction toward state and individual 
rights. Time alone will answer this question. Let us 
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make a calm examination of the necessity and wisdom 
of the federal government’s embarking upon the finan- 
cial support of public schools as a permanent policy 
under normal conditions. 


VERYBODY KNOws that the Constitution of the 
United States made no reference to education. 
There is- no conveyance by the states to the federal 
government of power in relation to schools. If the 
federal government is to be justified in participating 
in the educational program of the states, it can be done 
only under a very specious appeal to the general wel- 
fare clause in the preamble. 
Many advocates of federal subsidies for the schools 
do not believe that federal control or interference is 
involved. Inevitably, federal contro] must accompany 


_ federal support. My experience in handling federal 


subsidies for education, under the limited acts now in 
existence, taught me that you must have federal control 
and interference or you will have misappropriation of 
funds and waste. The method whereby the federal 
government has stimulated certain types of education 
in the states, through lands and moneys, under the 
Morrill, Smith- Hughes, Smith-Lever, and related acts, 
is well known. 

It is interesting to observe that this policy was in- 
augurated during an emergency in which the very 
existence of the Government was at stake. The first 
Morrill Act was signed by Abraham Lincoln while the 
Civil War was in progress. There was profound anxiety 
as to the ability of the Union to preserve itself. Trained 
man-power, food, and materials that would provide the 
sinews of successful war might prove insufficient. 
Accordingly, the act made large land grants, subse- 
quently followed by cash subsidies, to institutions which 
would teach agriculture and the mechanic arts and pro- 
vide military training. 

Higher education at that time was largely confined 
to general culture and professional training in the old 
established occupations. European traditions and cer- 
tain prejudices had prevented the expansion of higher 
educational opportunities to persons engaged in very 
important pursuits in an industrial democracy. Sooner 
or later it was inevitable that a nation like the United 
States, carved out of a vast undeveloped territory, 
would have to provide for the teaching of the scientific 
principles which apply to the development of land and 
its resources. It was just as evident that the greatest 
industrial nation of all time would have to have tech- 
nical and engineering schools. 

National policies adopted in that emergency proved 
helpful and necessary for the permanent welfare of the 
people and the country. There is no question that they 
have been a vital factor in our social and economic 
growth. Certain other federal subsidies came into ex- 
istence in the crisis incident to the World War; for 
example, under the Smith-Hughes Act. 

It is an unfortunate fact that the supervision of 
educational affairs is still highly involved in politics 
in most of the states, the chief educational officer being 
compelled to engage in partisan campaigns. The same 
is true of local school officers, particularly in the county 
and similar units, with the exception of city officers. 
Most cities do have appointive officers who administer 
their schools. This promiscuous handling of school 
matters by politicians, long deplored by practically all 
educational bodies and leaders, greatly complicates the 
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efficient handling of funds in the interest ot the schools 
and in large measure accounts for the necessity of some 
kind of federal control to prevent misapplication. Some 
advocates of federal aid to schools have recommended 
that the money be turned over to the state officials and 
divided in proportion to the number of children of 
school age, or on some similar principle. Such a method 
of distribution, while the schools are subject as they 
are to political exploitation, could end only in much 
waste and eventual scandal. 

A factor which adds to the difficulty in the efficient 
use of federal funds for schools is the fantastic assump- 
tion that the average citizen has concerning federal 
money. Most people consider money coming from 
Washington like the gifts that they get at Christmas 
time. They seem to forget that federal money, like 
state, county, district, and city money, must be raised 
by taxation. It has been well established in practice 
that money collected by taxation will be expended with 
less waste near the source. Funds whose origin is 


remote or unknown will be more wastefully used than © 


those levied directly upon the locality which uses’ them. 


meg AND EXPERIENCE both indicate that fed- 
eral money cannot be expended wisely and 
efficiently except by exercising federal control and 
supervision, and even then there is considerable waste. 
Witness, for example, the huge pork barrels, such as the 
appropriations for rivers and harbors and other matters 
which are the result of log-rolling, trading, and political 
self-interest. If we embark upon a program of turning 
over federal money to schools without any strings on 
it, it is only a question of time until the waste, extrava- 
gance, and misuse of these funds will result in a reac- 
tion or a change. The alternative is federal control. 

Unquestionably, democratic government has some 
weaknesses. It is probably less efficient than a govern- 
ment under an absolute monarch or a dictator who is 
able and honest. The best apology that can be offered 
for popular government was advanced by the New En- 
gland statesman, Fisher Ames, who was indirectly 
quoted by Emerson in his Essay on Politics: “Fisher 
Ames expressed the popular security more wisely when 
he compared a monarchy and a republic, saying that a 
monarchy is a merchantman, which sails well, but will 
sometimes strike a rock and go to the bottom; while a 
republic is a raft, which would never sink, but then 
your feet are always in water.” 

Neither popular government nor popular pre of 
schools advances in certain particulars as rapidly as 
autocratic government. It is exceedingly doubtful 
whether the people of Italy, through the ordinary 
processes of representative government, could have 
accomplished the swift rescue of Italy from chaos in 
the period subsequent to the World War. Mussolini 
has been able to guide and lead where the Italian 
people probably would have been incompetent to decide 
what measures to apply. We have not reached a point 
in this country where we need a Mussolini. While our 
school system may not have performed its functions 
as well as some of us could have hoped, yet the pro- 
gram of general education and the amount of popular 
information which is diffused justify our continuance 
in our experiment of popular control of education and 
government. 

If we turn over to the federal government the respon- 
sibility of the operation of our schools, we have forged 
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the weapons whereby some able and. self-seeking in- 
dividual may some day transform our political, social 
and economic system. 

The history of our country is a plain revelation 
of gradual usurpation of powers by the federal gov- 
ernment. There is hardly an instance where the 
federal government has embarked upon the financial 
support, operation or regulation of matters pertaining 
to the states or individuals where there has been re- 
trenchment. The regulation of 
alcoholic liquors is a notable 
exception. Jefferson said the 
cure of democracy is more dem- 
ocracy. Wherever we have at- 
tempted to cure by federal inter- 
vention, usually the result has 
been more federal intervention. 
Compare, for example, the mea- 
gre and questionable powers of 
the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission at its inception with the 
vast powers which that body 
now exercises over the states and 
private business. There is every 
expectation that once Uncle 
Sam’s camel gets his nose into 
the educational tent, he will 
some day come inside. 

A sure concomitant of federal 
support is the destruction of 
local support. It has been stated 
that tax money expended close 
to the source is expended more 
carefully. This is because there 
is more local interest. People are more careful of their 
own money than of somebody else’s. Out of this grows 
the fact that the people develop more interest and 
initiative in regard to enterprises in which they put 
their money. If manna is to fall out of the federal 
heavens for the benefit of the schools, localities will 
inevitably cut off necessary financial support. 

It is accepted that state support is necessary to have 
efficient schools which provide anything like equal 
opportunity for children in different localities. And yet 
state aid is sometimes attended by a certain amount of 
loss of local interest and support. In 1931, the legisla- 
ture of Florida wisely increased thé state appropriation 
for public schools. Unfortunately, funds were never 
made available to carry out fully this legislation. This 
deplorable situation was enhanced by the fact that 
many county boards and district boards cut down the 
financial support that they had been giving the schools 
because of the increased appropriation by the state. 
When all the state funds failed to appear, the schools 
suffered a double’ disappointment. 

As surely as the night follows the day, increased 
responsibility by the federal government for the finan- 
cial support of schools will be attended by decreasing 
support in certain states and localities. 


cational 


W: HAVE shown that federal aid to the schools 
must be attended by federal control, under 
present conditions, if we are to avoid general waste and 


misuse of these funds. We have also pointed out that 


federal control will tend to become greater and that 
centralized operation of the schools is a menace to our 


institutions and ideals. Finally, let it be observed that 
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IF FUNDS are raised directly by 
local taxation, says Dr. Tigert, 
there will always be an articulate 
protest at their misuse. But with 
increasing amounts 
coming out of Washington for 
education purposes there is bound 
to be a decrease in community 
responsibility and interest in edu- 
matters. 
this federal money is not really 
needed. 


there is no necessity for federal aid under normal condi-| 
tions whatever we may do in times of emergency like the 
present, All the states are able to maintain a uniform, 
efficient system of schools on all levels from the kinder- 
garten through the university without severely taxing 
their resources. A research bulletin published by the 
National Education Association (1929), which goes into 
the question of the income, wealth and ability of the 
different states to support schools, shows that no state 
is unable to finance its own 
school system. 

The bulletin was based on in- 
formation collected by the 
United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion, the National Industrial 
Conference Board, the National 
Bureau. of Economic Research, 
and other reliable agencies just 
previous to the onset of the de- 
pression. It reveals the fact that 
in 1926 no state was expending 
more than 4% per cent of its 
income on support for its schools, 
while many were spending less 
than 2 per cent. The percentage 
of value of school property in 
relation to all property was 
scarcely over 2 per cent in the 
states where it was highest, and 
in some states it was less than 
1 per cent. 

This same bulletin shows that 
the expenditure for schools in 
the various states is a mere 
fraction of the amounts expended for other things of 
much less importance than education. 

A similar bulletin published in 1932, on Facts on 
School Costs, presents the same data for the year 1930, 
after the depression had begun to make itself felt. 
There is some increase in the percentage of school costs 
in relation to the income of the states, but not sufficient 
to-alter the situation substantially. In 1930, the highest 
percentage of school costs in any state was approxi- 
mately 6 per cent of the state’s income. This varied 
down to a minimum of approximately 2 per cent in the 
lowest state. Neither is there any significant difference 
in the percentage of value of school property in relation 
to all other property within the states. 


of money 


Furthermore, 


lr sHoutp be noted that in 1930, there were 
128,840 fewer children under five years of age in 
the United States than there were in 1920. We have 
passed the peak of population increase. Social and 
economic pressure, resulting in birth control, have halted 
the population increase in a way similar to the situation 
which has long existed in France and some other coun- 
tries. This definitely means that the burden of sup- 
porting schools will be relatively less in the future than 
it has been in the past. The proportion of children to 
adults will be less; and the amount necessary for capi- 
tal costs of schools will be greatly reduced, and there 
will be a slight reduction in operating costs. 

It is evident that there is no necessity for federal 
financial assistance to the schools under normal condi- 
tions as no state, even in prosperous times, has ever 
expended more than a trifling proportion of its re- 
sources on its schools. 
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MACAULAY 


as a New Deal Prophet 


Toms BaBiIncTon Macau tay, writing seventy- 
‘five years ago to an American friend, proves 
himself something of a political and social prophet. 
His predictions have in large part been justified by 
events which have occurred in the post-war twentieth 
century—in Europe, in Asia, and in the United States, 
with which, in his warning letter, he is primarily con- 
cerned. As an historian of the first rank, Mr. Macaulay 
is well aware that the problems faced by mankind have 
a way of repeating themselves; and by looking calmly 
and objectively into the past, he is able to predict the 
future with considerable certainty. 

Uppermost in Macaulay’s mind, evidently, are the 
European revolutionary disturbances of 1848 which 
wracked France, Germany, Austria, Hungary, Italy and 
Switzerland, and whose repercussions were felt even in 
evolutionary England. Karl Marx and Friedrich En- 
gels issued their famous “Communist Manifesto” in 
this red year, and both the European bourgeoisie and 
the European proletariat bestirred themselves against 
royal despotism as codified by the peace settlement 
of 1815, which followed the Napoleonic Wars. The 
bloody sequence of 1848 was surely traced, in the 
mind of Macaulay, to “radical” Jeffersonian doctrines 
of half a century earlier. 

The French republic of 1848, resulting from the over- 
throw of King Louis Philippe, was indeed a riotous 
and radical affair which culminated in the imperial 
dictatorship of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte in 1851. By 
the triumph of the Bonaparte dictatorship, order was 
restored to France and “civilization was saved,” but 
at the cost of civil liberties so dear to the hearts of 
Englishmen. Macaulay was a firm believer in the 
British ruling class, liberal but in no sense democratic, 
and he was a strong supporter of nineteenth-century 
vested interests and the institution of private property. 

There are today three conflicting social and political 
philosophies in the post-war world—liberalism, fascism, 
and communism-——and Macaulay foresees all of them 
in his private letter. He obviously prefers liberalism 
upon the English plan, under the expert guidance of 
an aristocratic caste-rule; for he fears that pure democ- 
racy will, in time of stress, lead to communism, under 
proletarian auspices, and to the destruction of private 
property. Proletarians he considers to be “Huns” and 
“Vandals” who threaten a vertical invasion, in con- 
tradiction to the Huns and Vandals of antiquity— 
whose invasions of the western world were horizontal 
and from without. 

By a “strong military government” or “despotism,” 
under the guidance of a Bonaparte or a Caesar, Macau- 
lay presages Italian or German fascism with a Mus- 
solini or Hitler as demagogic leader. Such a dictator- 
ship, he believes, will preserve western civilization from 
the rabble—that is, from Marxian utopianism. Mus- 
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solini and Hitler have indeed guarded their respective 
nations from proletarian movements, as did Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte in 1851; and while Macaulay is 
no admirer of fascist methods of censorship, he at least 
prefers fascism to communism in the light of the hap- 
penings of 1848. Fascism, despite its militaristic trap- 
pings, preserves private property and the orthodox 
framework of society; while pure democracy, in Ma- 
caulay’s judgment, leads inevitably to social and in- 
dustrial democracy——which is, of course, essentially 
Marxian and communistic. 

Macaulay’s predictions as to the saturation of the 
great American West and an American depression are 





Holly Lodge, Kensington, London, 


DEAR Sir: May 23, 1857 


OU are surprised to learn that I have not a 
high opinion of Mr. Jefferson, and I am 
surprised at your surprise. I am certain that I never 
wrote a line, and that I never in Parliament—a place 
where it is the fashion to court the populace—uttered 
a word, indicating an opinion that the Supreme author- 
ity in a State ought to be trusted to the majority of 
citizens told by the head; in other words to the poorest 
and most ignorant part of society. I have long been 
convinced that institutions purely democratic must, 
sooner or later destroy liberty or civilization, or both. 
In Europe, where the population is dense, the effect of 
such institutions would be instantaneous. 

What happened lately in France is an example. In 
1848 a pure democracy was established there. During 
a short time there was reason to expect a general 
spoliation, a national bankruptcy, a new partition of the 
soil, a maximum of prices, a ruinous load of taxation 
laid on the rich for the purpose of supporting the poor 
in idleness. Such a system would, in twenty years, have 
made France as poor and barbarous as the France of 
the Carlovingians. Happily, the danger was averted; 
and now there is a despotism, a silent tribune, an en- 


saved. ; 

I have not the smallest doubt that, if we had a purely 
democratic Government here, the effect would be the 
same. Either the poor would plunder the rich and 
civilization would perish, or order and prosperity would 
be saved by a strong military government, and liberty 
would perish. 

You may think that your country enjoys an ex- 
emption from these evils; I will frankly own to you 
that I am ofa very different opinion. Your fate I 
believe to be certain, though it is deferred by a physical 
cause. As long as you have a boundless extent of fertile 
and unoccupied land, your laboring population will be 
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slaved press. Liberty is gone but civilization has been - 
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telling examples of this noted historian’s foresight. 

The agitation for inflation, the demand of LaFollette 
for a ten billion public works program, the widening 
interest in a consumer’s dividend, the pressure of the 
veterans, the insistence of organized labor that it 
be granted a voice in management, the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, the CWA, the Federal Securities Act, 
the Fletcher-Rayburn bill—are these not all cumula- 
tive proofs of Macaulay’s prophetic powers? During 
the recent session of Congress the President, liberal as 
he is, was forced repeatedly to step in and halt a raid 
on the Treasury. An election approaches. Will the 
result confirm the English historian’s prediction that 
“your government will never be able to restrain a dis- 
tressed and discontented majority” ? 

In the England of 1857, depressions did not greatly 
matter—“the sufferers are not the rulers”. Macaulay 
seems a trifle cold-blooded at this point, for he speaks 
of carriage-riding and champagne-drinking as a sort of 
divine right in times when “honest folks are in want of 
necessaries.” His words, in the ears of 1934; have a 


MANKIND'S problems have a way of repeating. This famous British historian fore- 
saw the American depression, the trend of democracy, and a dictator-ridden world. 


rather harsh and even brutal ring of class arrogance. 

In short, Macaulay proves himself a firm believer in 
laissez-faire and in natural economic laws of supply 
and demand, combined with civil liberties; and he 
clearly dislikes radical reform along the lines of any 
planned economy—as in present-day Russia, Italy, or 
America. He would vastly prefer Mussolini to the 
Politburo of the Russian Communist party; but his . 
ideal institution of a liberal ruling class, buttressed by 
private property as in nineteenth-century England, 
might seem to him now to be in a state of decline. 
What would Macaulay think of his country’s post-war 
labor governments, of her dole, and of her almost con- 
fiscatory income tax? 

Conservative Englishmen are boasting today that 
John Bull is the last dependable custodian of democ- 
racy in a dictator-ridden world. Will His Majesty’s 
kingdom, paradoxically enough, serve as the final refuge 
for Jeffersonian dogma? If this be the case, Macaulay 
—with all of his just claims to immortality—stands 
utterly refuted. —R. S. 





Distrust of Jeffersonian Democracy 


far more at ease than the laboring population of the old 
world; and while that is the case the Jefferson politics 
may continue to exist without causing any fatal calamity. 
But the time will come when New England will be as 
thickly settled as Old England. Wages will be as low, 
and will fluctuate as much with you as with us. You 
will have your Manchesters and Birminghams. And in those 
Manchesters and Birminghams hundreds and thousands 
of artisans will sometimes be out of work. Then your 
institutions will be fairly brought to the test. Distress 
everywhere makes the laborer mutinous and discontented, 
and inclines him to listen with eagerness to agitators, who 
tell him that it is a monstrous iniquity that one man 
should have a million while another cannot get a full 
meal. 

In bad years there is plenty of grumbling here, and 
sometimes a little rioting; but it matters little, for here 
the sufferers are not the rulers. The supreme power is 
in the hands of a class numerous indeed, but select—of 
an educated class—of a class which is and knows itself 
to be, deeply interested in the security of property and 
the maintenance of order. Accordingly, the malcontents 
are gently but firmly restrained. The bad time is got over 
without robbing the wealthy to relieve the indigent. The 
springs of national prosperity soon begin to flow again; 
work is plentiful, wages rise and all is tranquillity and 
cheerfulness. I have seen England pass, three or four 
times, through such critical seasons as I have described. 

Through such seasons the United States will have to 
pass in the course of the next century, if not of this. 
How will you pass through them? I heartily wish you 
good deliverance. But my reason is quite plain that your 
Government will never be able to restrain a distressed and 
discontented majority. For, with you the majority is 
the government, and has the rich, who are always the © 
minority, absolutely at its mercy. The day will come 
when in the State of New York, a multitude of people, 
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perish. Either some Caesar or. Napoleon will seize the 


in the Fifth—with this difference that the Huns and 
Vandals who ravaged the Roman Empire came from with- 
out, and that your Huns and Vandals have been engendered 
within your country by your own institutions. 


among the benefactors of mankind. 


Mr. H. S. Randall, 


none of whom has had more than half a breakfast, or 
expects to have more than half a dinner, will choose a 
Legislature. Is it possible to doubt what sort of Legis- 
lature will be chosen? On one side is a statesman preach- 
ing patience, respect for vested rights, strict observance 
of public faith; on the other is a demagogue, ranting 
about the tyranny of the capitalists and usurers, and 
asking why anybody should be permitted to drink cham- 
pagne and to ride in a carriage while thousands of honest 
folks are in want of necessaries. Which of the two can- 
didates is likely to be preferred by a workman who 
hears his children cry for bread? 

I seriously apprehend you will, in some season of ad- 
versity as I have described, do things that will- prevent 
prosperity from returning; that you will act like people 
who should, in a season of scarcity, partake of absolute 
famine. There will be, I fear, spoliation. The spolia- 
tion will increase the distress. The distress will produce 
fresh spoliation. There is nothing to stop you. Your 
Constitution is all sail and no anchor. 

As I said before, when a society has entered on its 
downward progress either civilization or liberty must 


rein of Government with a strong hand or your republic 


will be as fearfully plundered and laid waste by barba- 
rians in the Twentieth Century as the Roman Empire was 


Thinking thus, of course, I cannot reckon Jefferson 


Yours respectfully, 
THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY. 





New York, U. S. A. 
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The Horse Comes Back 
By HOWARD FLORANCE 


P OR A HUNDRED thousand persons, more or less, a 
very real phase of national industrial recovery 
is the return of the horse. Depression laid heavy hand 
on the stables where rich folk keep race horses, hunters, 
polo ponies, and saddle horses, and likewise at the box- 
offices where other horse lovers help materially to main- 
tain these sports. As a result, thoroughbreds could 
hardly be sold even for a song. 

The famous auction of yearlings at Saratoga in Au- 
gust is expected to reflect a spirit of optimism indulged 
in by those connected with the business as well as with 
the sport of raising thoroughbreds. In 1932 at this 
annual Saratoga sale 471 yearlings found new owners, 
bringing an average of $901 each. Three years earlier, 
just before our business picture changed so abruptly, 
the average yearling at Saratoga brought $3597. The 
price decline in horseflesh, as mutually agreed upon by 
breeder and racing-stable owner, was 75 per cent. In 
aggregate amount the sale brought $1,884,900 in 1929 
and $424,465 in 1932. 

Last year came the turn, for the Saratoga sale in 
August was in the midst of 1933’s memorable upswing 
in business. The average price rose to $1120. A fur- 
ther move upward this summer is expected. 

The new deal for horses is more susceptible of proof, 
however, in other ways. On Decoration Day the larg- 
est crowd of racing fans in ten years entered Belmont 
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Park—25,000 paying customers. A few months earlier 
there had been grave doubt that the track would open 
its gates at all. At the winter tracks in Florida the 
attendance this year, during 86 days of horse-racing, 
totaled 564,627 persons—a gain of 44 per cent over the 
previous year. 

Less measurable statistically, but quite as much in 
evidence, is a revived interest in polo, horse shows, hunt 
meets, and horseback-riding. The horse is coming back 
into his own. What this means to the farmer (usually 
a so-called gentleman farmer), to business and em- 
ployees in wide variety, and to state and federal gov- 
ernments in the form of taxation, is indicated in 
paragraphs that follow. 


Fist WE PAUSE to sketch 4 swift picture of the 
decline of the horse. It is hard to realize the 
speed with which that animal was approaching the 
point of extinction. Except for the earlier displace- 
ment of horse-cars by electric trolleys, it is a story of 
the rise of the automobile—pleasure car, truck, and 
tractor. For the first fifteen years of the automobile 
the horse held his own. The tide began to turn with 
the close of the war, though the war had little to do 
with it. All through the post-war business hesitation, 
the era of prosperity, and the great depression itself, 
the horse galloped on toward his last round-up. 
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OLD DOBBIN DOOMED? Well, not exactly. The number of work and 


farm horses has been decreasing, even though hard times put many 


a tractor in the barn. Interest in riding, polo, racing and hunting, 
however, is on the upgrade. In a highly mechanized age, people 
are looking increasingly to the horse for pleasure and recreation 


Once each year, as of January 1, the Department of ~ 


Agriculture estimates the number of “horses on farms” 
—which includes not merely farm animals but those 
being bred for all other purposes. From 1915 to 1919 
this annual census found 21 million horse: (disregard- 
ing fractions of a million), but since then the decline 
has been steady and swift. On January 1, 1934, only 
11.9 million horses answered the roll-call. 

Here is a loss of more than 9 million horse lives in 
excess of births in 15 years. From one end of the land 


-to the other 57 horses remain where there were 100 


before. Speculate for a moment on the loss to the 
farmer through this disappearance of 9 million con- 
sumers of feed: 

It is impossible to fix a standard ration, for statistical 
purposes. Some horses are fed oats and hay, while 
horses on the farm will more often eat corn and grass. 
Suppose we use the army regulations for a cavalry 
horse—12 pounds of grain and 14 pounds of hay per 
day. Multiplied by 365 days and by 9 million horses, 
the farmer’s lost market is 23 million tons of hay in a 
year and 1233 million bushels of grain. That much hay 
is one-third of our whole crop; and if the grain were all 
oats it would approximate our entire oat crop. The 


farmer’s troubles are due in no small measure to this 


lost market. 
_ It is a phase of the mechanization of America, both 
in work and in play; and the full significance of these 
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figures is apparent only when we note that the number 
of horses in France has remained constant for years at 
2.9 millions and in Germany has dropped only from 3.9 
millions in 1926 to 3.4 millions on the last day of 1933. 

The farm horse has fought a losing battle since the 
first tractor drew an admiring audience from miles 
around. Could the farmer afford the investment? That 
was the sole question, and it was only a matter of time. 
Using five horses a man can plow 4% acres a day. 
Using a 3-plow tractor he can cover 11 acres in a day. 
One tractor thus takes the place of five horses and does 
two-and-a-half times as much work. And yet 2 farms 
out of 3 in Iowa or Illinois still have no tractor at all! 

With feed so cheap and gasoline so dear, even the 
farm horse has taken a new lease on life. Last year’s 
mortality was the smallest since the decline began. 
Possibly this year will show a rise. 


HO INJECTED the adrenalin or administered 
the smelling salts that put the horse on his 
feet again? Well, it is merely one phase of the prevail- 
ing trend toward liberalism that finds its most marked 
evidence in the repeal of prohibition. State legislatures 


- which last year voted to end the effort to control man’s 


drinking habits have been quite as willing to abandon a 

similar effort to eradicate the same man’s innate desire 

to back his judgment or his skill with a modest sum. 
So here and there from New Hampshire to California 
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of the totalizator—or “tote” machine—which 














CAVALCADE, this year's Kentucky Derby and American Derby winner, with 
jockey Mack Garner, trainer Bob Smith, and owner Mrs. Isabel Dodge 
Sloane. Her horses are carrying off the lion's share of 1934 prize money. 


we find legalized betting at racetracks. Both those 
commonwealths, by act of their legislatures, joined the 
ranks of pari-mutuel states last year, and Rhode Island 
followed suit this year. Fourteen states have legalized 
pari-mutuel betting, and three other states permit it. 
The list includes Kentucky, Maryland, Florida, West 
Virginia, Rhode Island, and New Hampshire in the 
east ; Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, and Missouri in the mid- 
dle west ; Louisiana, Texas, and Arkansas in the south- 
west ; and Nevada, California, Oregon, and Washington 
in the far west. 

Pari-mutuel betting thus has almost wholly super- 
seded the old-time bookmaker. It is a mathematical 
system whereby the odds are determined by the bettors 
themselves. The more money that is wagered on the 
horse which proves to be the winner, the more persons 
there are to share in the money wagered on losing 
horses, and the smaller each winning share becomes. If 
the horse which wins had few followers, those few will 
divide the larger amounts wagered on other horses. 

The bookmaker followed the same principle, making 
a “book”. Never in theory did he risk his own capital, 
but rather acted as custodian of bettors’ funds. Since 
he had no means of knowing, at the opening of his 
book, how later betting strength would develop for any 
horse, his opening odds might prove to be too long or 
too short. He would thereupon alter them, one bettor 
thus faring differently from another. The bookmaker 
might go deep in the hole; but since he himself fixed 
the odds he was more likely to come out far ahead. 

With the pari-mutuel system, imported from France, 
there are no opening and closing odds. All winners 
share alike. Indeed, it is the very honesty of this sys- 
tem which is responsible for its widespread acceptance 
—first by racing officials and patrons, and now by the 
lawmakers. A recent development is the introduction 
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prints the tickets, records sums bet on the 
several horses, and calculates amounts due to 
holders of winning tickets. 

An advantage appreciated only by the bet- 
tors is the: orderliness of the pari-mutuel 
row of ticket windows, as contrasted with 
the milling crowd around a bookmaker ; for 
most of the bookmakers’ crowds are shop- 
ping from one post to another, and back 
again, seeking a bookie who is offering 4% 
to 1 instead of 4. 

Under the pari-mutuel system the holders 
of winning tickets divide all the money 
taken in for a given race except the per- 
centage retained by the betting concession- 
aire—the stockholder’ or middleman who 
brings the buyer and the seller together— 
and by the state in the form of tax. In 
Florida, for example, 10 per cent of the 
money wagered on each race is withheld. 
Seven per cent is for expenses and profit, 
and 3 per cent is the state’s share. In Mary- 
land and Kentucky the tracks pay a daily 
license fee to the state in lieu of percentage. 
Most states also levy an admission tax of 
15 per cent. 

Florida, which taxes dog races as well as 
horse races, added $1,072,160 to its revenues 
in the four-months season which ended in 
April 1 of this year, from both sources. The 
State Racing Commission informs us that the amounts 
wagered at horse and dog tracks totaled $27,459,749, 
compared with 19 million in the preceding winter; an- 
other sign of returning prosperity. 

New York’s legislature adopted a resolution in April 
that may ultimately permit pari-mutuel betting. But 
since the state constitution prohibits “pool-selling, 
bookmaking, or any other kind of gambling”’, an amend- 
ment is necessary excepting ‘“pari-mutuel betting on 
horse races from which the state shall derive a reason- 
able revenue”. This requires passage by the next legis- 
lature as well as the recent one, and then submission 
to the people. 

Meanwhile the legislature did pass a law which has 
served to permit the bookmaker to return openly to 
the racetracks of New York after an absence of twenty- 
six years. This law is popularly understood to permit 
betting. Actually it does nothing of the kind. “Any 
person who engages in pool-selling, or bookmaking with 
or without writing at any time or place, .. . is guilty of 
a misdemeanor” still. What happened is this: the leg- 
islature removed the sword of Damocles which hung 
over the heads of directors of racing associations, by 
inserting a new clause in the old anti-betting law stat- 
ing that “the permitting of the use of the premises for 
the doing of the act .. . shall not be deemed a 
violation.” 

It is still against the laws of the state of New York 
to bet upon the speed or endurance of horses; and any 
money so wagered (and lost) “may be recovered in a 
civil action by the person or persons with whom such 
wager is made.” Nevertheless from 75 to 150 book- 
makers, each with a staff of five helpers, have found 
occupation on each racing day in New York since April 
1 to handle bets placed with them by a clamoring mob. 
On the opening day of the season—the first day of open 
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betting in a quarter-century—there were more specta- 
tors at the Jamaica track than on any previous day in 
all its history, plainly due to the new procedure which 
makes the racetrack itself the scene of betting rather 
than ‘poolrooms—reminiscent 1 of that other recent 
change from speakeasy to open drinking. 

What does it mean, from a pusiness standpoint, to 
have tens of thousands of persons in a single day at 
Churchill Downs near Louisville, at Belmont Park near 
New York, at- Washington Park near Chicago, or at 
Rockingham Park near Boston? 

Take Belmont Park as an example: Twenty-five 
thousand paid admissions at $2.50 each means $62,500 
put into circulation.~ Since 50 cents on each ticket rep- 
resents taxes, it means 20 cents from each person into 
the U. S. Treasury, or $5,000; and 30 cents more into 
the state treasury, or $7,500. 

So much for a single day, a big day it is true; and 
there are 170 days of racing in New York State, divided 
among five tracks. In 1929 the receipts at these five 
tracks were 2.9 million dollars, cut in half during 1932 
and 1933, and now once more on the upgrade. 

But the real business of racing is represented only in 
small measure by the customers at the gate. The tracks 
in New York pay salaries estimated at $650,000 an- 
nually to officials, clerks, and laborers. In addition 
daily wages are paid, during 170 days of racing, to per- 
haps 1,200 men at $10 per day—some $2,040,000 in the 
course ‘of a season. The total annual payroll of these 
two groups is $2,690,000. 


A FAR greater sum is the payroll of horse own- 
ers. The Pinkerton Detective Agency issues 
identification cards to 2,000 stable employees—grooms, 
exercise boys, etc. Even with half-time employment, at 
$100 per month, this amounts to $1,200,000 in a year. 
In addition there are about 350 trainers estimated to 
receive $2,000,000 yearly, and 200 jockeys who receive 
$1,000,000. These are estimates of the Jockey Club. 
Adding our four sums together we get a total of 
approximately 7 million dollars yearly paid in wages 


and salaries in New: York State alone, by reason of the 
fact that horse-racing is a sport dear to the hearts of 
many Americans. The five racetracks themselves rep- 
resent a locally taxable invéstment of 17 million dol- 
lars; so that-the nation, state, and city all.claim the 
race course as a source of revenue. 

The* United States is now the largest producer of 
thoroughbreds in the world, an industry centering in 
Kentucky, Virginia, and: Maryland. In these three 
famous’ nursery states the breeders’ investment has 
been estimated at 51 million‘dollars, one-third in horses 
and two-thirds in real estate. 


T= romance of thoroughbred racing is further 
illustrated by the conditions surrounding a race 
like the Futurity—note the“significance of its name— 
open only to two-year-olds which were nominated be- 
fore they were born. Last ‘year’s Futurity was worth 
$80,540 to the winner. Total prize money to the first 
four horses was if’ “excess of $96,000, all but $25,000 
put up by owners of dams on breeding farms. 

Interest in the horse; as something fine to watch in 
action, had dwindléd in the show ring even earlier than 
at the race course ; and it began to revive earlier, speak- 
ing from the standpoint of exhibitors ff not from that 
of attendance. The National Horse Show in New York, 
with other indoor fall shows at Boston and Chicago, 
draws the elite in horseflesh and in human society. But 
the cumulative and popular interest of outdoor spring 
and summer shows quite exceeds one’s first guess. 

Polo, maintained as an exercise and a sport by the 
Army and by squadron units of the National Guard (as 


well as by some very wealthy horsemen), reached new 


heights last summer, marked by the accord of highest 
ranking to several western players. The recent indoor 
season added still more prestige, and polo enthusiasm 
at the moment is unbridled. 

Hunt clubs and riding clubs lack a suitable barome- 
ter with which to measure apathy or interest; but ask 
any horse lover anywhere whether he rides more or less 
this year than last! 
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WHILE THE NUMBER of horses on American farms grew steadily from 1880 to 1910, the chart above shows that the total remained ap- 
proximately the same from 1910 to 1920, and then began a sharp drop from 1920 to 1930——a decline that has not yet stopped. Farm 
production, represented by the single black line, increased during much the same period, and began to fall several years ago. 
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KIMON . GUEORGUIEFF 


President .of _ the  Bul- 
garian Cabinet and 
power of the Fascist 
government in Sofia. 


gee IN May there took place in Sofia, capital 
city of Bulgaria, a sudden coup d’etat of con- 
siderable importance as affecting not only the little 
Czardom of the Bulgars, but Balkan politics in general. 
By this sudden political twist, the Balkan “Prussia” 
was converted from a typical political democracy into 
a miniature fascist state under the more or less benev- 
olent auspices of the Bulgarian army and its spirited 
younger officers. Bulgarian domestic affairs had, since 
the World War, been in a condition at times approach- 
ing anarchy; and military disgust with the Bulgarian 
parliamentary régime reached its climax in the swift 
bid of the army officers for supreme power in this 
potentially able Balkan nation. 

Christian Bulgaria was virtually freed from the 
Mohammedan Turks in 1878 by the terms of the 
famous Treaty of Berlin, and from that time until the 
World War the progress of the hard-headed and plain- 
living Bulgars was constant. Education was pushed 
with a constructive zeal, as were public works and 
national consolidation. But Bulgaria met defeat at 
the hands of the other Balkan countries in the second 
Balkan War of 1913, and again in the world-wide con- 
test that came to a fighting finish in 1918. By the 
Treaty of Neuilly (1919), the Bulgarians lost territory 
to Greece and to Jugoslavia, and were deprived of their 
Aegean sea coast. They were sentenced to pay heavy 
war reparations, and their army was limited to 20,000 
long-term regulars deprived of up-to-date mechaniza- 
tion. Bulgaria had had 500,000 men under arms in 
the World War. Czar Ferdinand abdicated the Bul- 
garian throne, and was succeeded by his son Boris, 
the present monarch. In 1930 this young man married 
Princess Giovanna, daughter of the king of Italy. The 
Czarist pair have one daughter. 

The Bulgarians are a simple nation of peasant pro- 
prietors, without a landed aristocracy, without titles, 
and largely without a wealthy capitalist class. ‘There 
has been no feudal background for progressive Bul- 
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Coup D Efat’in Bulgaria 


By ROGER SHAW 


garians to combat, and peasant democracy is instinc- 
tively ingrained in the popular temperament. Bul- 
garians, in race, religion, and economics, are strikingly 
akin to their cousins, the Serbians, who form the vital 
nucleus of post-war Jugoslavia. Despite this fact, the 
Bulgarians and Serbians have always been hostile to 
one another, Serbians generally getting the “breaks” 
which the abler Bulgarians seem historically to have 
more than deserved. 

Macedonia, homeland of Alexander the Great, is a 
troubled bandit country, subdivided among Bulgaria, 
Jugoslavia, and Greece; and Macedonian revolutionists 
have long played a disastrous part in Bulgarian do- 
mestic politics, by terrorizing Bulgarian officials through 
violent secret-society methods. The Macedonians de- 
sire a unified independence with some sort of Bulgarian 
connection, and they have done everything in their 
power to embitter Bulgarian relationships with the 
neighboring Greeks. and Jugoslavs. It has been—for 
example—as if Germany were indirectly run by Alsa- 
tian refugees whose vindictive life-purpose was the 
liberation of Alsace-Lorraine from France. 

The new fascist régime in Bulgaria is anti-Mace- 
donian, and is instead friendly to Jugoslavia, the tradi- 
tional rival. The Bulgarian coup was hailed with de- 
light by the Jugoslav press. Jugoslavia is an ally of 
France, and the arch-enemy of Italy; while Bulgaria 
has of late years been moving in the Italian orbit. It 
is expected that the new Bulgarian orientation will be 
toward France and away from Italy, and that Bulgaria, 
under French influence, will become one more political 
opponent of the powerful German Nazis. Hitler’s only 
remaining friends in Europe today appear to be Mus- 
solini personally, and certain English and French big 
business and heavy armament interests. 


ppseeste's TEMPEST in a teapot has been a typi- 
cally fascist affair. Neither Czar nor Orthodox 
church has been tampered with, but parliament is to 
be reorganized upon occupational lines which will take 
the place of the old party divisions. Dictatorship and 
censorship have ousted the former democratic freedom 
of Bulgaria; and Bulgarian communists—who had car- 
ried Sofia in several municipal elections—are being 
summarily dealt with, despite their numerical strength 
and fanatical courage. The country has been arbi- 
trarily divided into seven administrative units under 
sub-dictators, and Bulgarian cities will receive bosses 
appointed directly from fascist headquarters in Sofia. 
Municipal elections are things of the past. Thus Bul- 
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THE NEW Fascist regime .in Bul- 
garia produces a fresh Balkan align- 
ment, favorable to France, dubious 
for Italy and Germany. Central 
Europe still prefers the tradition of } 

Bonaparte to that of Lenin. i 


garia has followed Italy, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Poland, Hungary, and Jugoslavia by 
entering the fascist fold. France had her 
share of embryonic. fascism under Napo- 
leon Bonaparte from 1799 until 1815; and 
Central Europe has unwittingly followed 
in the footsteps of the great Corsican na- 
tionalist since the march on Rome in 1922. 

Plucky Bulgaria has approximately 6 
million people, and her territory is close 
to 40,000 square smiles following the losses 
of the World War. Codperation with 
Jugoslavia has long been demanded by 
Bulgarian radicals who sensed the poten- 
tial importance of a great South Slavic 
agrarian bloc based on autonomous region- 
alism. Perhaps the Bulgarian coup is a 
first faltering step in this direction. At 
least it is a strong talking point for the 
Italian theory of the fascist corporative 
or occupationally organized state, which has been 
spreading like wildfire while Marxian communism— 
ideally suited to the Russian and probably the Chinese 
national characters—has signally failed to move west- 
ward despite sensational predictions. 

Meanwhile, France, Switzerland, Scandinavia, and 
His Majesty’s Britannic democracy remain liberal in 
the glorious tradition of the late-lamented nineteenth 
century. Bulgaria, in her latest evolution, would worry 
and perplex the prophetic Mr. Karl Marx. 





laughing!" 





epee Marx would be equally baffled, were he 
alive today, to note the recent rapprochement 


between Soviet Russia and capitalistic France. France : 


has been the most determined opponent of the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics since its formation in 1917, 
due to the repudiation by the communists of vast debts 
owed to ruined French investors. 

France was without any doubt the bitterest foe of 
the new red régime in the great Russian Civil War 
of 1918-1921, and helped to set up a cordon sanitaire 
of lesser capitalistic states—Finland, Estonia, Latvia, 
Poland, Rumania—in order to confine communism to 
the wild and woolly Russian steppes. Now the German 
Nazis, with their putative threat to the European status 
quo, have brought together the nations of France and 
Russia despite their mutual economic differences. 

Bismarckian Germany, by her policies, brought lib- 
eral France and despotic Czarist Russia into an 
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free the country from the economic crisis. 
pocketed Dollfuss, Hitler and Mussolini and holds their |. O. U's. 
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By Will Dyson, in the London Daily Herald © 


THE GIANT (That Economic Crisis): "Those boys'll kill me yet—with 
The Fascists state that they have seized power in Bulgaria to 


Note that the giant has already 


unnatural alliance in 1891, and this was perhaps the 
main contributing factor in bringing to pass the unholy 
World War of 1914. With the communist coup of 
November, 1917, in the middle of the war, the French- 
Russian alliance was brought to an end to the dismay 
of the high-minded Allies on the western front. Now, 
after an interval of seventeen long years, France is in 
virtual alliance with a very different sort of Russia—a 
Russia both of intelligent purpose and of a most unex- 
pected efficiency. 

The Soviets are expected to join the League of 
Nations in September, in which event they will receive 
Germany’s vacant seat on the League Council. By 
her entente with bourgeois France, and by her expected 
adherence to the bourgeois League, it is plain that 
Russia—under Stalin and his political bureau—has 
definitely abandoned her plans for world revolution 
through international propaganda activities. From an 
international-revolutionary state, Russia has evolved 
into a national-communist state whose purpose it is to 
mind its own business economically. Diplomatic recog- 
nition by America, and the five-year plans, are in keep- 
ing with this new stay-at-home policy which has tended 
to make the U.S.S.R. highly “respectable” in its ex- 
ternal dealings. Russia has become a red bulwark of 


the post-war status quo in Europe, paradoxically 
enough. Thus the Russian revolution, at least as 
affects other nations, has come to a final and perfectly 
conclusive end. 
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By Talburt, in the New York World-Telegram 
CIVILIZATION—IN THE HOLLOW OF HIS HAND 
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By Carlisle, in the Des Moines Register 


ISN'T THE BLAMED THING EVER GOING TO TAKE OFF? 
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By Doyle, in the New York Post By Kirby, in the New York World-Telegram 
A MODERN MOSES POINTS TO THE PROMISED LAND DESTROYERS OF HOPE 
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IT IS HEARTENING to 
witness the spirit of 
In Its self-help—whether in 
Second Year the affairs of an in- 
dividual, a family, or a community—as 
it surmounts difficulties and shows what 
courage can do, along with clear think- 
ing- and vigorous action. To visit Chi- 
cago at this time is likely to produce 
such trains of thought as .are suggested 
in the foregoing sentence. There is a 
widespread notion in Europe that Chicago 
is a brokendown place wholly surrendered 
to racketeers and gunmen, and to cheap 
politicians who refuse to pay school 
teachers. In contrast, the stranger who 
is not looking for mischief discovers on 
arrival at Chicago a city of magnificence 
and dignity. 

To have offered the world a revised 
and expanded second-year of that unique 
exposition entitled “A Century of Prog- 
ress”, was a characteristic decision. To 

have financed this undertaking at the 

outset, and to have opened it last year, 
: in accordance with the earlier plans, sup- 
plies*theme enough for a thrilling story 
7 of achievement in the face of difficulties. 
! This ‘story could best be told by Hon. 
Charles G. Dawes, who would, however, 
fail to disclose the boldness of his own 
initiative. No great city in the world 
presents such splendor of frontage as 
that which Chicago has created by the 
simple process of dredging the sands of 
Lake Michigan, and creating a new area 
that is now many miles in length and 
perhaps half a mile in width. 


World Fair 








ON THIS NEW LAND, 


foi the Exposition ex- 
ou tends for fully three 
dE. var oe ae 


and one-half miles, 
worth and south. It has great charm of 
architecture, of color, and of lighting. It 
is “modernistic”, with effects that are 
startling, yet wonderfully attractive. It 
is entertaining, with art displays and with 
symphonic music altogether praiseworthy, 
while the lighter forms of amusement 
have ample variety. But it is a serious 
exposition; and its great Hall of Science 
is thronged with visitors young and old 
before whose eyes there are amazing 
demonstrations of the results of scientific 
research, as applied to human welfare, or 
as contributing to that broadened intelli- 
gence that is a veritable rock of salva- 
tion for progressive peoples like ours. 
The railroads are offering excursions to 
Chicago from all parts of the country. It 
should be the nation’s Mecca this sum- 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 


mer. The city is a kindly one, with an 
air of hospitality that a metropolis of 
different type like New York (through 
nobody’s fault) does not possess. In 
this periodical two years ago we published 
many things about Chicago’s great Ex- 
position as it was then in preparation, and 
also as it was functioning last year. We 
were not reluctant to praise the Fair as 
a great achievement. But we are even 
more enthusiastic this year, in advising 
thoughtful people of alert mind that this 
exposition is not simply one more set of 
side shows, but is an immensely stimu- 
lating contribution to one’s belief in what 
we have achieved during the past cen- 
tury, as solid foundation for further 
progress. 

Chicago itself is an impressive object 
lesson.. When Abraham Lincoln was a 
boy, it was a mere straggling village. It 
had become important when it was the 
scene of his nomination in 1860. Three- 
quarters of a century more has given it 
rank with the world’s most substantial 
and most populous urban centers. With 
its great park spaces, its two magnificent 
universities, its various industries, who 
can foretell the splendor of its next cen- 
tury? There have always been great 
cities, and many of them—like Rome, 
Paris, Leondon—persist through the chang- 
ing centuries. Bagdad, at this moment, 
is rebuilding; Cairo is an advancing 
metropolis. The ancient cities of the Far 
East are not in decline. We shall revive 
our smaller places, and make better dis- 
tribution of industry, combining ad- 
vantages of urban and rural life. But 
great cities will remain; and Chicago will 
always be one of them. Undoubtedly we 
shall find ways to control the obvious 
danger of overbuilding office structures, 
hotels, apartment houses, and so on. 


On May 25, an in- 


ag Posy tellectual feat of the 
Abed first magnitude was 


performed at Chicago, 
under the auspices of Mr. Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., President of the General Mo- 
tors Corporation. Several hundred leaders 
in science and industry were brought to- 
gether at the Hall of Progress in the 


-General Motors building on the Exposi- 


tion grounds, for a so-called “preview of 
industrial progress in the next century”. 
These were the most authoritative scien- 
tists, and leaders of large enterprises, that 
any country could possibly have brought 
together in one group. 

Mr. Sloan stated that he had called the 





Chicago Presents an Object Lesson 
By ALBERT SHAW 


- meeting to face frankly an opinion some- 


what current to the effect that “progress 
has ceased, that we must live by dividing 
up available jobs, and must accept a 
lower standard of living”. On his part, 
he believed that we could go forward, 
reach higher standards, and broaden the 
activities of industry by the developments 
of science and research. 

These are views that we have en- 
deavored, through several years, to urge 
as prominently as possible in this period- 
ical, and we are deeply gratified by the 
wealth of information brought to Mr. 
Sloan’s gathering, and also by the calm, 
unshaken confidence in the future which 
was presented by men of knowledge and 
of imagination. The reports of that 
meeting contain material of wide value, 
relating to numerous fields of inquiry, to 
which we shall refer on many occasions 
in the future. Optimism, on a solid 
basis, is worth while; and Mr. Sloan’s 
meeting actually sent a wave of courage 
and good cheer throughout the country. 


ONE VAGUELY remem- 


yechire $ bers that sometime 
ithi he | 
Achievements ~.._ Sea eee 


General Hugh John- 
son seemed to be disturbed about the 
reaction of Mr. Henry Ford to the spirit 
and the letter of that law known as the 
National Industrial Recovery Act. It 
seems that Mr. Ford was resting and 
communing with nature somewhere in 
the wholesome forest wilderness of the 
Northwest. He had thought himself in 
full accord with the standards required, 
in as much as he had been known as the 
pioneer employer in attempts to demon- 
strate the value of high wages, short 
hours, and improved environment. 

If there was some misunderstanding, 
General Johnson has long ago ceased to 
refer to it, and perhaps Mr. Ford was 
not personally involved. He has always 
liked to pursue his own course, and the 
country has felt that he had earned the 
right to make vital decisions affecting his 
own industry. What he has achieved as 
a manufacturer of automobiles for vari- 
ous purposes is a part of the story of our 
national economic transformation. 

As a social philosopher and a thinker 
in the sphere of education, Mr. Ford’s in- 
fluence has been felt in actual results, 
quite beyond any claims that have been 
made for him. A recent inspection of 
two of his achievements, each of them a 
striking object lesson, enhances one’s re- 
spect for Mr. Ford’s conception of the 
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nature of our progress in the years to 
come. On the campus of a southern 
school in the Appalachian foothills, where 
boys and girls from the mountains are 
trained to work, to think, and to live on 
the levels of high character and useful- 
ness as citizens, Mr. and Mrs. Ford have 
placed the stamp of their approval by a 
contribution of noble buildings. These 
are admirably suited not only for edu- 
cational needs in the practical sense, but 
for the inspiration of successive groups 
of students who can be benefited by 
visions of beauty and dignity, while they 
make their way by labor in the kitchen, 
in the fields, or in the shops. 

The other object lesson is presented by 
the new buildings and exhibits of the 
Ford Motor Company on the grounds of 





the Chicage Exposition. Here one learns 
of the progress of transportation, and of 
the processes by which raw materials are 
converted into the finished product—a 
1934 model passenger car. Outside of 
the buildings, the Ford exhibit includes 
an elliptical roadway, made up, in short 
successive lengths, of specimens of the 
famous roads of ancient and modern 
times in many countries. The visitor 
rides over this composite highway, with 
interest the more intense if he has 
traveled to good purpose, or if he has 
studied the history of civilization. This, 
like some other exhibits at Chicago, is a 
remarkable detail of what, in its entirety, 
is a summer school for adults or for the 
rising generation that could hardly be 
equaled anywhere else in the world. 


Labor Becomes Militant 


WE akE publishing an 


Collective article on strikes, as 
pt aries they have prevailed 
Rights throughout the coun- 


try. Most of them have been fomented 
by labor leaders, in pursuance of their 
own aims, with no questions at stake 
that related to wages, hours, or condi- 
tions. Broadly speaking, there is no 
sound public opinion back of the ex- 
traordinary aggressiveness of the Amer- 
ican Federation. 

“Collective bargaining” on the part of 
employees cannot properly be called a 
“right”, unless one reduces the claim to 
absurdity by admitting the precisely 
equal “right” of employers to prefer 
other methods. But “collective bargain- 
ing” in large industries is a reasonable 
and a convenient thing, and it was long 
ago accepted as a general practice. It is 
not “collective bargaining”, however, that 
the American Federation is working for, 
but rather for its own expansion. It is 
demanding its own form of unionism, 
that rests upon the principle of monopoly 
and the practice of terrorism. The steel 
industry, like the automobile industry, is 
willing to do business with its own em- 
ployees “collectively,” on terms of per- 
fect fairness. 

These allusions are made in no spirit 
of hostility whatsoever towards the in- 
dividual trade unions, many of them of 
ancient lineage, with last-century tradi- 
tions. They were brought together 
subsequently in a loose and tentative 
league, which assumed the present im- 
portant title of “American Federation of 
Labor.” Each of these older unions runs 
its own affairs with full independence, 
and would resent any interference on the 
part of the officials of the Federation. 


THE PRINCIPAL busi- 


eae ness of the Federation 
Fe eration itself has taken form 
Activities 


in two directions, both 
of them highly aggressive, and also of 
public importance in no slight degree. 
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One of these forms is political. It deals 
with legislation and politics, especially at 
Washington, but also in the several 
states and many cities. 

The other form of activity is that of 
specific, concrete work in the labor field, 
to form new unions and to bring them 
under the wing of the Federation. . The 
old unions were of crafts, like printers, 
cigar-makers, bricklayers, etc. The new 
unions are to a great extent composed 
of employees in a given industry, or at 
a given place, regardless of the kind of 
work they do. The typographical union 
is made up of highly skilled craftsmen. 
The union of paper handlers, composed 
of casual laborers who happen to be em- 
ployed to shove heavy rolls of print 
paper through basement windows, is of 
exactly opposite character. A union of 
truck drivers is not occupational, but 
rather for local coercive. purposes; be- 
cause every man and boy in the United 
States of average physical strength could 
drive a truck if he had no other job, 
precisely as any man or boy a hundred 
years ago could drive a team of horses. 

The steel industry employs people who 
do a great many different kinds of work. 
It has dealt with its own labor problems 
in recent years with substantial success. 
It happens that the American Federation 
of Labor is out on a desperate campaign 
not chiefly to give wage earners the bene- 
fit of “collective bargaining” (which they 
already possess in almost every industry) 
but rather to bring all unionism into a 
mass movement under Federation con- 
trol. No one could object to the normal, 
voluntary growth of unionism, whether of 
one type or another. But the organizers 
of the Federation are by no means social 


dreamers, inspired by the vision of men- 


emancipated from wage-slavery, and from 
the domination of greedy capital. Where 
could one find an employer as “hard- 
boiled” or as “brow-beating” as these 
salaried labor agents and propagandists? 
“Labor” has now become the Govern- 
ment’s own protégé. 


CERTAINLY the mis- 


A WelFilled sionary th tale Bal 
me of propaganda is not 


without his reward. 
The non-affiliated unions do not pay dues, 
in the “check-off” manner. The unionist 
proponents demand that all employers 
hold back union dues from pay envelopes, 
and turn the monthly sums over to col- 
lectors or officers of the labor organiza- 
tions. The present year will see perhaps 
two or three million new members signed 
up by this profitable type of unionism. 
It may be assumed that each million new 
members adds from ten million to fifteen 
million dollars per annum to the funds 
in the union treasuries. Strike situations 
are created in many places, where con- 
tented workmen are forced into these 
new unions through fear either of losing 
jobs or of being blackjacked. 

When the present Secretary of Labor 
was appointed, the high officials of the 
American Federation, demanding control 
of that public office, declared that they 
would never change their attitude of re- 
lentless hostility towards the selection of 
Miss Frances Perkins. They were con- 
ciliated in due time by the appointment 
of their own ablest official (in relation 
to measures pending in Congress) as 
Assistant Secretary. We have no fault 
to find with him, nor have we any feel- 
ing towards Mr. William Green or his 
associates that tempers even slightly our 
high personal regard. 

The force behind these chief officials 
comes from hundreds, perhaps thousands, 
of salaried workers in this labor propa- 
ganda.- Mr. Green, and the other men 
at the top, are reasonable; they do not 
like the violence of needless strikes; but 
they have no real control over the move- 
ment that they have initiated. 

Meanwhile, for every member enlisted 
in the ranks of this type of unionism— 
still better for every large body of men 
(as in steel or automobiles) who can be 
swung into affiliation—headquarters at 
Washington receives its small but regular 
monthly per capita due; and this, on the 
basis of a prospective membership of five 
millions, would amount almost certainly 
to more than half a million dollars a 
year, with total dues fully a hundred 
times as great a sum. 


WHAT OTHER organ- 


4 — ization, represented at 
— u Washington, is better 
obby able. to pay its way, 


and use patience and trained skill in deal- 
ing with Congressmen and officials of the 
Administration, than is the American 
Federation of Labor? -We do not call the 
United States Chamber of Commerce a 
corrupt lobby agency; neither do we use 
any language of this kind, whether openly 
or by way of mental reservation, when 
we are dealing with the activities of the 
American Federation. We simply think 
that its relations with the Government 
should be frankly and openly disclosed, 
and that there should be no concealment 
whatsoever about its wider activities in 
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By Talburt, in the New York World-Telegram 
OPEN FOR BUSINESS! 
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By Carlisle, in the Des Moines Register 
LED TO EXPECT TOO MUCH 
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By Kirby, in the New York World-Telegram By Orr, in the Chicago Tribune © 
THE NEW COP ON THE BEAT “WONDER WHAT'S GOING TO HAPPEN WHEN THE MONEY RUNS OUT?" 
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From Nebelspalter (Zurich, Switzerland) From De Netenkraker (Amsterdam, Holland) 


JAPAN IS AT THE GATES THE CHINESE DRAGON HARNESSED TO JAPAN'S TRIUMPHAL CAR of 


Trade menace to the Swiss people! Europe sees Uncle Sam as the most anxious spectator. in 
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JOHN BULL: ‘'Since 

you're so keen on spec- 

tacular effects, just take 
a look at this." 


From the Glasgow 
(Scotland) Record 
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From Leningradskaia Pravda From Guerin Meschino (Milan, Italy) inve 


(Leningrad, Russia) 
"THE YELLOW PERIL started with penny trades from door to door—now it is trade 
Japan chokes the Peace Angel in China. in ‘millions knocking down the door!" 
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the general field of labor organization. 

We are not asking to have it investi- 
gated by the United States Senate, as to 
the use of its. enormous funds, any more 
than we are asking to have. one--business 
organization. or another investigated when 
it chooses to seek ways to submit its 
points of view to the verdict of public 
opinion. 

General Johnson and the NRA have 
certainly gone as far. as they could in 
seeking industrial peace through an un- 
yielding demand for acceptance of the 
principle of “collective bargaining” on the 
part of industrial employers. General 
Johnson may at times seem arbitrary; 
but a mild; amiable man would have 
broken down long ago under pressure of 
that job. Certainly fair-minded people, 
interested in the welfare of wage-earners, 
can trust President Roosevelt, and may 
be sure that General Johnson will not 
betray the labor cause in any aspect of 
its genuine interests. 

The steel industry, through the leaders 
of the Iron and Steel Institute, accepted 
in early June the proposals of the Ad- 
ministration, offered in the endeavor to 
avert a threatened strike. The labor 
leaders rejected these proposals. Such a 
strike would be gravely damaging to 
every legitimate interest in the country, 
and especially to wage earners. In our 
opinion, the American Federation would 
have to answer before the tribunal of 
public opinion,- if a strike were not 
averted. The Federation would seem to 
have fallen under certain delusions, and 
to have become the victim of its own 
unlimited ambitions. In the long run it 
can succeed only through demonstrated 
usefulness. 

This is not a country-of classes. We 
have few people who are not hard work- 
ers; and the ownership of big business is 
so widely distributed that in most cases 
the stockholders are more numerous than 
the employees. In millions of instances 
the employees themselves are also share- 
holders. We shall not get on by creating 
false issues betwen employers and em- 
ployees. Everybody who buys a loaf of 
bread is an employer; every doctor who 
serves a patient is an employee. Every 
one of us is benefited by the welfare of 
everybody else. 


LET US CALL especial 

Insurance attention to the ar- 
and ticle in our present 

Thrift number on the splen- 

did thrift the American people are now 
illustrating through -their practical ac- 
ceptance of the principles of insurance. 
Essentially, we have a harmonious coun- 
try, with basic confidence in education 
and social refinement. Our people in- 
stinctively reject the idea that extrava- 
gance, rather than thrift, can somehow 
bring us into a new era of prosperity. 
Scores of millions of our fellow-workers 
are also capitalists, in so far as they 
invest their savings-in insurance policies. 
The Government is planning to pre- 
sent next. winter some programs for in- 
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surance against old-age, poverty, and 
unemployment. But it isto be borne in 
mind that our great insurance companies 
have already gone farther in their wide- 
spread work as quasi-public institutions 
than governments in other countries. It 
is to be expected that the Government 
will rely greatly upon the expefience of 
these companies, and upon their vast re- 
sources of information, both technical 
and general, before giving final shape to 
its own proposals. 


WHAT THE PRESENT 


Keep ‘Schools writer likes to call 
ut of the ‘“federative bal- 
Politics! 


ance” is a hard thing 
to overcome. Our system is elastic 
enough to add new functions and new 
burdens to the federal government, as 
one matter after another assumes inter-: 
state character, without leaving the states 
deprived of ample opportunity to exert 
themselves within their own spheres for 
the best interests of their people. 

One topic illustrative of this “fed- 
erative balance” is presented to our 


‘readers in: the present number by Dr. 


John J. Tigert, formerly Commissioner 
of Education at Washington and now 
President. of the University of Florida. 
This is an institution that has made 
remarkable advancement under his lead- 
ership, and that supplies both the scien- 
tific research and also the every-day pop- 
ular guidance needed for the agricultural 
transformation of that unique state, be- 
sides the training of new leadership for 
state and local government, and for pro- 
fessional and business life. 

Dr. Tigert is a nationalist by past ex- 
perience, rather than a narrow-minded 
exponent. of the rights and prerogatives 
of the separate states. He. realizes that 
our citizens are, at the same time, in 
control of national and local instruments 
of government, and can use the one or 
the other as may best suit the occasion. 
But in the face of certain tendencies, this 
experienced leader makes a convincing 
argument for the permanent control and 
support of public education by the states 
themselves. He is not criticizing emer- 
gency aid for schools on the part of the 
federal government; but he warns us 
against allowing temporary measures to 
drift along, beyond the transient need. 
Control of popular education from Wash- 
ington is not to be desired, in Dr. 
Tigert’s opinion; but control is likely to 
follow subsidies. 

When one finds the salaries of teachers 
almost a year in arrears in some great 
centers of: population, it is easy to see 
how urgent may become the cumulative 
appeal for federal aid, in order to pre- 
vent any serious breakdown in the busi- 
ness of training all the children of the 
country for intelligent citizenship and effi- 





It is not through agitation and strikes, 
with false issues drawn by labor leaders 
against industrial employers, or vice 
versa, that social welfare is to be ad- 
vanced. Peace, order, the removal of 
anxiety cased by fear of unemployment 
or by-dread of old age, sickness and 
poverty—these are the things that our 
best thinkers should be concerned about, 
as we are toilsomely struggling against 
depression, and seeking happier days for 
everybody concerned. fi 


Uncle Sam's Waried Role: 


cient participation in the social and eco- 
nomic life of their communities. But the 
educational leaders of the country can 
maintain standards in their own states, 
where the problems of education, whether 
for children or adults, should find local 
solutions. 


As REGARDS the dis- 


7 yo tribution of ‘functions, 
me we have in this peri- 
Place 


odical held steadily to 

the view that banking, like money, should 
be on a national basis. Merely to sub- 
stitute national bank charters for state 
charters would not answer all the qués- 
tions involved in the establishment of a 
sound system. But it would form one 
valuable step. 

Last year the Roosevelt administration 
was primarily concerned with issues of 
banking, money, and public finance. 
Progress has been made, but much re- 
mains to be done. The Government 
owns gold, but withholds it from use, 
except for purposes of accounting in the 
settlement of foreign trade balances. We 
circulate gold certiflcates, but at the 
present they are not redeemable in gold. 
We ‘have silver certificates outstanding, 
but silver dollars are not in circulation. 

After long controversy at Washington, 
the pending silver bill was passed by the 
Senate, on June 11, the vote being 54 to 
25. This was the bill that- had already 
been passed by the House, with accep- 
tance on the part of President Roosevelt 
and Secretary Morgenthau. Six Demo- 
cratic Senators, including the two from 
New York and Mr. Glass of Virginia, 
voted against the bill. The regular Re- 
publicans opposed it, while the so-called 
“Progressives” supported it. 

The Treasury is directed to buy silver, 
with the objective of a reserve of that 
metal equal to one-third of the Gov- 
ernment stock of gold. Silver certificates 
are to be issued, redeemable in standard 
silver dollars at the discretion of the 
Treasury. All stocks of silver in private 
hands are subject to the President’s or- 
der, to prevent hoarding. ‘This measure 
has not represented a definite public sen- 
timent. It is accepted as a compromise 
detail, in view of the fact that a demand 
for some sort of inflation has been wide- 
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spread. The silver measure involves no 
dangerous inflation. The President had 
preferred the slower processes of interna- 
tional silver agreement; but he is a good 


trader, and he accepts the present ill, ~ 


whereas he would have vetoed the Patman 
measure, providing for the immediate 
payment of the soldiers’ bonus certifi- 
cates with irredeemable paper. money. 


EXCEPT FOR THE 


a President himself,-no 
norte new figure at the 


Capital is more thor- 
oughly liked and respected than Henry 
Wallace, who is Professor Tugwell’s su- 
perior. His father was Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, and his grandfather was. the 
leading light of the Country Life Com- 
mission, appointed by President Theodore 
Roosevelt to survey the rural problem 
of America in all its aspects. This third 
Henry, maintaining the agricultural ed- 
itorship at Des Moines that was founded 
by his grandfather, has the simplicity 
and the frankness that one finds as a 
rule in those competent men who do not 
have to make pretences. 

Last month Mr. Wallace was making 
the best possible use of his time in trav- 
eling through a number of western states, 
to learn for himself by personal obser- 
vation the extent and the consequences 
of the devastating drought. It was pro- 
posed at Washington to provide a fund 
of $525,000,000 for drought relief. There 
was an immediate condition of distress 
in ten states that was met by the alert 
Relief Administrator, Harry L. Hopkins, 
who began early in June to distribute 
more than $5,000,000 to aid farm families 
and feed livestock, while the Agriculture 
Department was entering upon the policy 
of buying cattle on a large scale, where 
feed and water were lacking. 

The drought area included North and 
South Dakota, with parts of adjacent 
states, as the region most severely af- 
fected. But most of the country from 
Chicago to California was suffering a 
shortage of rainfall that had persisted 
through many months. Early crops, espe- 
cially wheat, oats, hay and _pasturage, 
were either destroyed or were far below 
the average. On June 9 President Roose- 
velt sent a special drought message to 
Congress, explaining the need of assist- 
ance on a large scale. In a number of 
states the livestock industries were in- 
volved in the principal losses; while the 
wheat crop, especially in the Southwest, 
was greatly curtailed. 


IN THIS emergency 


Emergency ihe AAA (Agricul- 
Becomes tural Adjustment Ad- 
Opportunity ministration) has won 


credit for itself. We have the President’s 
assurance that the half-billion — dollars 
asked for would be expended only as 
absolutely necessary. The tentative pro- 
gram goes far beyond anything ever un- 
dertaken in like circumstances, and we 
shall follow its execution with unusual 








interest. It is proposed to associate 
emergency relief- in these western states 
with the purchase of sub-marginal farms, 
the relocating of destitute farm families, 
and the extensive provision of work camps 
to afford employment for young men, 
especially those of the cities and towns 
most affected by the agricultural disaster. 
A good many farms have been literally 
blown away in dust storms; and the task 
that the Government proposes to perform 
will have historic significance, if carried 
through to a successful conclusion. 

Several years ago, a drought of extreme 
severity affected our eastern farmers, in- 
cluding those of New York, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Maryland, and Virginia; 
with Ohio and Kentucky affected, though 
not so disastrously. A larger number of 
farm families may have been concerned 
in the losses caused by that eastern 
drought than are affected by the present 
one in the West. But conditions were far 
less tragic on many accounts. Red Cross 
and other agencies supplied some assist- 
ance at that time, and animal food was 
brought to the eastern farms from Ne- 
braska and other states beyond the Mis- 
souri River. 

Sometimes farmers in the West forget 
that rural life in the eastern states is 
closer to the poverty line, and that there 
are more farm families in Virginia ‘and 
Maryland alone than in a great rural state 
like Missouri or Kansas. As for the 


farming people of Pennsylvania, New | 


York and New England, they are the rep- 
resentatives of a surviving agriculture 
that is essential to the well-being of the 
United States. 


THE CHIEF mistake 


Res re of the New Deal, in 
istakes it icult l Ji- 
Were Made tS. 28ticultural_ poli 


cies, has consisted in 
its attempt to deal with specific com- 
modities rather than with farming itself 
as carried on in the several states. If 
wheat was to be restricted on an acreage 
plan, the rule should have been applied 
solely to the new areas that flood the 
country with a vexatious surplus. To 
reduce the acreage of wheat in Pennsyi- 
vania, where it is produced in a scien- 
tific rotation of crops in less quantity 
than is needed by local markets, was 
worse than a blunder. It was an evidence 
of complete lack of mental grasp in offi- 
cial circles. Going farther back, our al- 
most fatal blunder lay in our failure to 
control the development and use of new 
Government lands. 

It is seriously questionable whether 
we are not permanently injuring the 
South by methods we have employed 
successively to boost the price of cotton. 
Other countries have looked on with 
pleasurable surprise, as they have in- 
creased cotton acreage in the Soudan, 
Egypt, India, China, Russia, and else- 
where. Cotton was the one agricultural 
product for which we had reason to ex- 
pect very large and permanent foreign 
markets. It is the South itself, and not 











Secretary Wallace, that is responsible 
for our restrictive measures as ‘regards 
cotton; and in this matter—as in most 
others—it is never too late to mend. 

The attempt of the Government to re- 
strict the production of milk constitutes 
perhaps the worst fiasco. of the AAA. 
Pennsylvania, New York and New Eng- 
land, with other eastern states, should 
subsidize their own dairy farmers. They 
should aid cities and towns to double the 
consumption of milk, by seeing. that all 
children are amply supplied at school, 
and that all families have a fair per diem 
quantity at an inviting price, with free 
milk for infants. 


ae REGARDLESs of ‘the 
Regulation exact balance between 
Py its merits and its de- 
Business fects, it was a genu- 

ine achievement to pass the Stock Ex- 
change Control bill is a form approved 
by the President. It was not written by 


‘members of either house of Congress, 


but is attributed in its main features to 
a group of men working with James M. 
Landis of the Federal Trade Commission 
as the master mind. Committees of both 
houses threshed it over, but from the 
beginning it was regarded as an Admin- 
istration bill. The New York Stock Ex- 
change has gradually learned that the 
motive behind this measure was not puni- 
tive, or even disagreeable. The real pur- 
pose was to temper the excesses _ of 
speculation, to protect investors, and to 
strengthen the hands of trustworthy deal- 
ers and brokers. Wall Street will give it 
a fair trial, in the hope that it may not 
prove disastrous while its provisions are 
under appraisal. 

The attempt of the NRA to regulate 
small local activities was a failure and 
has been abandoned. Neither can it now 
employ the licensing principle, with 
which it once threatened to close down 
some of the foremost industries of Amer- 
ica. It seems also to have abandoned the 
attempt to go hand in hand with the 
American Federation of Labor in bullying 
open-shop industries. Tyranny, in this 
country, cannot survive the American 
sense of humor. When one poor little 
chap was thrown into jail for charging 
thirty-five cents instead of forty cents for 
pressing a pair of trousers, the laughter 
of the country drove the NRA completely 
off the stage. 

It is to be hoped that the oil industry, 
the coal industry, and a number of other 
large national enterprises may continue 
to find it beneficial to maintain their 
codes, and may also find the Government 
intelligent and useful in helping them to 
eliminate wasteful competition. The Dar- 
row Review Board was set up by the 
Government itself; and its strictures upon 
General Johnson’s_ so-called: “military 
dictatorship” form a part of the barrage 
of criticism that could not have been 
avoided. The NRA will stand on its 
merits, and these are of undoubted im- 
portance, though changes are: coming. 
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NRA Under Change 


Criticism and experience com- 
bine to effect repairs while 
work goes on as usual. 


fers NaTIonaL Recovery Board of Re- 
‘view report upon NRA is made public 
by President Roosevelt (May 20). Under 
Clarence Darrow, chairman, the board 
declares that the Act and its adminis- 
tration have given rise to “the anomaly 
of monopolistic combinations expected 
to enforce against themselves a law 
[another law] to prevent monopoly.” 
Inevitably the new situation “means 
control by the largest producers. .. . 
There is no hope for the small business 
man.” 


Hours of. work in the cotton-textile 
industry are ordered reduced by the 
National Recovery Administrator (May 
22) by 25 per cent, without shutdown, 
for 12 weeks beginning June 4. A four- 
weeks excess supply has accumulated 
since the December curtailment order. 


Service industries—cleaners, barbers, 
etc.—are exempted from further adher- 
ence to codes by order of the President 
(May 27), the first major change in NRA 
policy. Provisions governing child labor, 
maximum hours and minimum pay, re- 
main in effect; but trade-practice agree- 
ments are suspended except where 85 
per cent of the members in a particular 
locality wish to comply. 


_AU.S. District Court Judge at Wil- 
mington, Delaware, John P. Nields, 
refuses (May 29) the Government’s 
petition for a preliminary injunction 
(pending trial) restraining the Weirton 
Steel Company from alleged violation of 
the labor section of the code of fair 
competition for the steel industry. The 
implication is that the judge believes 
that the Government may lose its case. 


A REvIsED code for the steel industry 
is signed by the President (May 30), to 
take effect June 11. Changes were made 
to meet complaints and criticism, and to 
improve its workability. Labor under 
the steel code shows an average work- 
week of 34.4 hours in April, 1934, and 
39.7 hours in June, 1933; average earn- 
ings per hour 71.4 cents as against 53 
cents. 


Tue National Recovery Administration 
abandons in large part (June 7) the at- 
tempt to fix prices under the codes. 


A ReEporRT of the National Labor Board 
(June 10) shows 3755 grievances handled 
by nineteen regional boards, with 3061 
settlements. The boards mediated 1323 
— three-fourths of which were. set- 
tled. 


A SECOND report from the Darrow com- 
criticizes changes 


mittee (June 11), 
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made in certain codes by Administrator 
Hugh S. Johnson as arbitrary, sinister, 
and establishing rule by “the military 
commander” which is wholly unsuited 
to the American people. 


No Money for War Debts! 


Britain abandons even token 
payments to Uncle Sam, while 
France decides to pay no 
more than the usual nothing. 


T HE Department of State sends remind- 
ers to debtor nations (May 25) of 
payments due. In the case of Great 
Britain 66 millions are still owing as of 
June 15, 1933; 110 millions as of Decem- 
ber 15, 1933; and 85 millions as of June 
15, 1934. ~ 


PRESIDENT Roosevelt sends a_ special 
message to Congress (June 1) on the 
subject of war debts. He reviews the 
situation since the Hoover moratorium, 
and suggests that “the American people 
are certain to be swayed by the use 
which debtor countries make of their 
available resources, . . . for purposes of 
unproductive expenditure.” 


Great Britain declares (June 4) that 
it will suspend further war-debt pay- 
ments to the United States “until it be- 
comes possible to discuss an ultimate 
settlement of intergovernmental war 
debts with a reasonable prospect of 
agreement.” Token payments, such as 
were received in lieu of last two pay- 
ments due, are deemed not to be per- 
mitted under the Johnson law passed by 
Congress. The note mentions that 
Britain to date has paid three times as 
much as other governments combined, 
though owing less. 


A REPLY from the State Department 
at Washington (June 12) to Britain’s 
war debt note states that Britain does 
not need to pay past-due installments 
now. It suggests that any proposal for 
scaling-down the debt must come from 
the debtor. “For instance, no proposal 
has ever been presented to this govern- 
ment looking toward payments in kind.” 


FRANCE notifies the United States 
(June 12) that the debt payment due 
June 15 will not be made, continuing a 
default policy begun in December, 1932. 


A Political Season 


President Roosevelt's mid-term 
elections come in November; 
and the political pot has be- 
gun to boil. 


Se Republican primary for 
the Senate (May 15) is carried by 
David A. Reed, incumbent, who defeats 
Governor Pinchot. The Democratic con- 
test is won by Joseph F. Guffey, who 
defeats Roland S. Morris. 





New Jersey primaries (May 15) result 
in the renomination of U. S. Senator 
Hamilton F. Kean, Republican, and the 
choice of Governor A. Harry Moore to 
oppose him on the Democratic ticket. 
For Governor: Harold G. Hoffman, Re- 
publican; William L. Dill, Democrat. 


OrEGON primaries (May 18) result in 
the choice of Congressman Charles H. 
Martin, Democrat, and State Senator 
Joe E. Dunne, Republican, for Governor. 


Wisconsin’s Senator Robert M. La Fol- 
lette decides (May 19) to seek reélection 
under a third party—the Progressive 
party—rather than as a Republican. He 
will endorse the Democratic administra- 
tion at Washington but fight that party 
on state issues. 


Socraists, in national convention at 
Detroit, vote into their party’s constitu- 
tion (June 2) a requirement demanded 
by left-wing militants, that applicants 
for membership must recognize the 
existence of a class struggle in the 
United States. 


InpIANA Republicans in convention re- 
nominate Arthur R. Robinson for the 
U. S. Senate (June 5). The Democrats, 
one week later, choose Sherman Minton, 
New Albany lawyer, to oppose him. 


Tue Republican National Committee, 
meeting at Chicago, selects Henry P. 
Fletcher as chairman in preparation for 
the 1936 campaign (June 6). Mr. Fletcher 
has a long and distinguished record in 
the diplomatic service and the State 
Department. 


Iowa primaries for Governor (June 4) 
result in the choice of Clyde L. Herring, 
Democrat, and Dan Turner, Republican. 
Herring is the present Governor, Turner 
his predecessor. 


The Resort to Strikes 


A sign of returning confidence 
is the frequency with which 
Labor resorts to its big stick. 
(See page 30.) 


_ pays of rioting that characterize a 
truck-drivers’ strike in Minneapolis 
brings out four regiments of the National 
Guard, mobilized and under arms but 
not actually on duty (May 23). 


Totepo strike rioters are fired on by 
troops of the National Guard (May 24), 
and two are killed. A gas barrage had 
failed to check an assault upon the plant 
of the Electric Auto-Lite Company that 
was accompanied by a rain of bricks, 
stones, and bottles. The strike is in its 
seventh week. 


MINNEAPOLIs trucking is resumed (May 


26) as the result of a peace agreement 
Continued on page 59 
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ONE of the fifty new subsistence homesteads in the Arthuidale project near Reedsville, West Virginia. Mrs. Roosevelt 


has shown great interest in the homestead idea since its inception. 


Work was begun at Reedsville but ten months ago. 


Wedlock for Town and Country - 


THE Subsistence Homestead projects endeavor to give 
the city worker the advantage of living on the land and 
the benefits of decentralized industry. The 


the farmer 


H Forp once was showing 
a visitor about the tremen- 
dous River Rouge plant in Detroit. River 
Rouge symbolizes the machine age in 
efficiency, mass and power. The visitor 
was much impressed. But Mr. Ford 
never has been. 

“Come back in ten years,” said Henry, 
“You will find it much smaller. The 
work it is doing may be done in hun- 
dreds of small plants scattered up and 
down the country.” 

Henry Ford and the New Deal have 
locked horns more than once. But one 
thing on whose value they both agree is 
the garden homestead for the worker. 
Henry was hammering on the idea long 
before the New Deal was born. It is a 
back-to-the-land program for making 
the urban worker safer from the ups 
and downs of big business. The worker 
lives on a plot of land, grows part of 
his own food, lives under his own roof, 
and hoes his own corn and beans. He is 
totally dependent for sustenance on 
neither factory nor land. 

A year ago $25,000,000 was set aside 
under the terms of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act to try out the new 
idea and see if it would work. It was part 
of President Roosevelt’s policy of “bold 
experimentation.” 

The primary aim has been to relieve 
industrial workers of complete depen- 
dence on factory work and certain types 
of -farmers from complete reliance on 
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question is: Will the plan work? 


their acres. Decentralization of industry 
is proposed where economically possible. 
One aim of the program is the redistri- 
bution of surplus populations, families 
left in the lurch by shutdowns or 
changes in industries. It is hoped that 
increased technological unemployment 
and economic uncertainty will be par- 
tially offset by garden homes. 

It is too early as yet to judge as to 
the success or failure of the program. 
Actual work is just now getting under 
way, although the Subsistence Home- 
steads Division of the Department of the 
Interior has been on the job for some 
months. Officials have been bombarded 
with applications to the tune of four 
billion dollars—with only twenty-five 
million to be parcelled out. Politicians 
have not been asleep on their feet. The 
back-to-the-land movement is not really 
new and in the past such movements 
have often failed because of political 
paternalism and chicanery. The respon- 
sible officials today intend to go slow. 

Several types of subsistence projects 
have been established, embracing widely 
differing communities, locations, soil con- 
ditions, proximity to industry, and other 
conditions. No one plan is expected to 
fit all situations. These types are: 

1. Garden homesteads near small in- 
dustrial centers. It is hoped that cash 
will be furnished through local industry 
in sufficient amount to give the workers 
staple food, clothing, equipment for 


house and garden. The workers will not 
raise vegetables or fruits for other than 
their own consumption. 

2. Garden homesteads for workers 
near large industrial centers, usually of 
heavy industries not likely to decen- 
tralize. It is not feasible, for example, 
to break up the various operations of a 
steel plant. A project is being estab- 
lished near Youngstown, Ohio, which 
will answer future questions about this 
type of development. The parcels of 
land are not large. 

3. There are a number of projects for 
stranded industrial groups. For example 
near Reedsville, West Virginia, there is 
the Arthurdale homestead to rehabilitate 
miners in districts which may never be 
on full time again due to changes in the 
industry. The aim is to put these peo- 
ple on farms where they can at least 
have decent food and lodging. In Mon- 
mouth County, New Jersey, a community 
is being established for two hundred 
families of Jewish needle workers from 
nearby cities. 

4. A number of projects have been 
begun which endeavor to eliminate rural 
slums on lands which are submarginal. 
On these, farmers cannot possibly com- 
pete with their more fortunate brothers 
en soil which grows crops as well as 
ragweed and scrub oaks. There are 
projects of this type in Georgia, North 
Carolina and Wisconsin. The land plots 
are substantial. 
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THE COMMUNITY HOUSE. The Reedsville project is typical of the various subsistence homestead projects. All the needs 
of the colony are to be met within its own borders; schools, churches, self-government and recreational facilities are provided, 


5. Farmers squeezed out of. their own 
land by hard times have been quick to 
squat on abandoned farms whose owners 
have given up the ghost. These people 
will be urged to. try their luck on 
smaller, codperative projects, with good 
soil and the benefit of some cash income 
through handicrafts or other cash work. 
Over 80,000 acres of high quality land 
have been obtained on option for such 
use, and the.abandoned land will be re- 
forested. 

The plain purpose of the subsistence 
homestead program is not to put fami- 


lies on relief roles but to take them off: - 


The $25,000,000 appropriated should in- 
dicate whether decentralization hopes 
are possible inthis rapidly changing 
world. In the past similar experiments 
have failed, largely because of political 
maladministration and because the peo- 
ple selected were unfit. Every effort is 
being made today to select those persons 
who have a preference for farming and 
are temperamentally inclined toward 
gardening. Obviously, people who are 
lazy and shiftless-in town will be so in 
the country. 

The colonists may choose -the location 
of their plots in a homestead unit and 
the type of house they want. The prop- 
erty is usually purchased over a ten to 
twenty year period with a moderate 
down payment. Sometimes this can be 
partially worked out in community 
work. In most cases there is a compact 
group forming a definite colony with its 
own local government, schools, commu- 
nity center, church, water supply, road 
system, and the like. 

‘The average cost-of-a plot of land is 
from $1500 to $2000. The various home- 
stead units are incorporated and are 
loaned money by the federal government 
to begin operations. The homestead unit 
repays the money to the government 
from that turned in by individuals over 
a period .of- fifteen years, with interest. 
The individual homesteader has a pass- 
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book in which his “deposits” or “checks” 
for work done for the community are 
entered. Loans may be made to home- 
steaders for housing materials, well 
digging, plumbing and heating, sewing 
machines, agricultural implements, live- 
stock, seeds, plants, trees and the like. 
Most build their own homes, with help 
from neighbors. 

In all instances there is a definite 
effort to provide some sort of cash- 
producing work. About a third of all 
the farmers of the country have some 
extra work at present, such as road work 


‘and construction. ° 


Monthly payments on the property 
must be kept up and necessities must 
be bought. Not always is employment 
to be had in nearby cities. Development 
of handicrafts has been begun in rural 
areas, though it is realized that such 
efforts are necessarily limited. It is 
hardly to be expected, for example, that 
two hundred and fifty thousand stranded 
soft-coal miners can all be put to work 
manufacturing furniture, baskets or 
homespun textiles. But it is hoped that 
certain smaller industries can be eco- 
nomically operated with part-time work- 
ers, such as crop-processing and canning 
plants, woodworking, lumbering, sugar 
refining and ‘construction work. 


Grossors have been vigorous in 
their denials that the new 
homesteaders would make it still harder 
for the nation’s farmers. It is pointed 
out that while the average homesteader 
will raise his own green stuffs, potatoes 
and whatnot, he will nevertheless need 
such staples as wheat, sugar and cotton. 
Where homestead units are in localities 
producing one main crop, the products 
will be non-competitive. 

Previous back-to-the-land ~ experi- 
ments in this country, such as Brook 
Farm, have not been very successful. 
They usually have lasted one or two 
years and then have foundered. A 


more comparable example may be 
found in the back-to-the-land move- 
ment in Germany. Faced with a food 
shortage and exhaustion of resources 
after the war, Germany adopted a vigor- 
ous land settlement policy long before 
other countries were rubbing their first 
depression bruises. Two types of proj- 
ects were followed. One was strictly 
rural in character, the other involved 
workers’ garden plots in the suburbs. 

In some cases they succeeded admir- 
ably; in others they failed. The reasons 
for most of the failures in Germany and 
elsewhere are simple ones: paternalism, 
lack of farming experience, and un- 
willingness to perform prosaic tasks. 
Australia and New Zealand have also 
experimented. Sweden has a definite 
program of small land holdings for 
industrial workers. 

At this writing the subsistence home- 
steads are mere infants. The Reedsville 
project, one of the earliest, will not be 
complete until next autumn. Others 
are in various stages of formation. In 
every case there has been an effort to 
enlist local sympathy, aid and guidance. 

It is impossible to predict what the 
subsistence homestead movement will 
amount to in our national economy. One 
thing is certain: the $25,000,000 provided 
under the NIRA will serve only for ex- 
perimental purposes. M. L. Wilson, di- 
rector of the Subsistence Homesteads 
Division, is not a man to prognosticate. 

Aware of the experimental character 
of the whole program, he refuses to be 
discouraged by a host of. other factors 
which may affect the plan. Economic 
problems of international scope, such as 
dumping, tariff regulations, quotas, for- 
eign exchange—all of which may affect 
the nation’s citizens and his own pro- 
gram adversely—may bother Mr. Wilson, 
but he doesn’t show it. He says cheer- 
fully: “It is remarkable what the com- 
bination of a family, good sense, and a 
piece of good land can accomplish.” 
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GENERAL BUSINESS INDICES 
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MAY, 1932: 


FINANCIAL MAY, 1934 APRIL, 1934 MARCH, 1934 MAY, 1933 
Data Index Data Index Data Index Data Index Data Index 

Bond Sales—N. Y. Stock Exch....... $284,700,000 103 $362,200,000 110 $319,700,000 99 $374,200,000 135 $257,500,000 93 
Stock Sales—N. Y. Stock Exch. (num- 

OF o NOISE)... oc. crcnsieeus 25,336,000 25 29,847,000 30 29,916,000 30 104,210,000 104 23,000,000. 23 
Corp. Div. and Int. Payments...... Not available $576,940,00 84 $406,867,000 75 $428,000,000 88 $494,000,000 101 
New Corporate Security Issues..... $28,823,000 4 $28,240,000 5 $13,770,000 2 $3,580,000 1 $22,000,000. 3 
Money Rates in New York City..... 96% 21 98% 21 1.00% 22 1.15% 25 2.10%. 45 
Bank Debits in New York City..... $14,653,000,000 48  $16,954,000,000 56  $15,608,000,000 48  $13,977,000,000 53  $12,913,000,000 46 
Rate of Circulation of Bank Deposits ae 

in. Feow Work Gity. «.. icon veente . 2.21 44 2.55 51 2.44 45 2.24 44 2.40 47 
Index of FINANCIAL ACTIVITY 3.16 39.5 36.2 56.7 42.0 
DISTRIBUTION 
Magazine Advertising (Agate Lines) 2.770,00 69 2,683,000 66 2,198,000 61 1,921,000 48 1,776,000 63 
Newspaper Advertising (Lines)f.... 112,122,090 68 107,491,000 66 103,648,000 65 94,649,000 58 106,004,000 65 
POOR NOOEO av Gs cost. ccathadene Not available $320,000,000 61 $343,000,000 63 $218,600 00 48 $244,000,000 56 
Merchandise Carloadings (Weekly 

sy Og aan nes a pte peer Sed 407,000 70 403,000 69 387,000 69 366,000 63 376,500 64 
Department Store Sales (Federal 

ee eee 75 #79 ’ *77 80 77 81 68 79 73 83 


Bank Debits Outside N. Y. City.... 
Rate of Circulation of Bank Deposits 


$14,105,000,000 58 


14,278,000,000 61 $14,077,000,000 


58 $11,508,000,000 56 $12,498,000,000 62 


Outside New York City.......... 1.46 81 1.43 78 1.44 76 1.32 73 1.07. 59 
Index of DISTRIBUTION 71.5 *69.8 69.2 66.2 65.3 
PRODUCTION 
Steel Ingot Production (Capacity)... 58.06% 74 54.19% 66 47.81% 54 34.11% 44 20% 26 
Pig Iron Production (Average Daily 

PED Gog ve kod tnGeete lee S 65,900 71 *57,561 60 52,243 54 28,600 31 25,300 26 
Domestic Cotton Consumption (Run- 

RIED i « nemearn ead ceeas-<% 535,000 106 520,000 99 535,000 97 620,900 123 332,400 66 
Total Construction Contracts....... $134,400,000 31 *$131,300,000 *31 $179,200,000 45 $77,000,000 26 $146,000,000 44 
Electric Power Production (Kw. Hours 

ee, | eh Lok ae 251,000,000 74 253,000,000 76 253,000,000 ‘73 228,000,000 71 214,000,000 72 
U. S. Automobile Production....... **350,000 77 *378,983 *82 350,173 81 230,000 51 184,300 41 
Commodity Carloadings (Average : 

MIRNINEE: ca liatia.. Oiu vakenaNees ch oe 204,000 60 180,000 60 225,000 71 166,000 49 145,500 43 
Crude Oil Production (3arrels)..... 76,880,000 97 72,510,000 97 72,850,000 95 82,870,000 105 68,520,000 86 
Bituminous Coal Production (Tons) .. 28,317,000 78 24,582,000 71 34,790,000’ 82 23,330,000 65 18,400,000 51 
Portland Cement Production 

[eS eee ees ere Not available 29.6% 41 23.0% 41 27.4% 34 30.2% 37 
Boot and Shoe Production (Pairs).. Not available **29,000,000 95 34,437,000 109 32,900;090 112 22,300,000 77 
Index of PRODUCTION 64.2 *64.6 65.8 52.9 50.8 
INDEX OF GENERAL 

BUSINESS eeee eee 61.7 - dkaincn 5 Gcathts aigtacacee ccehees « Ciglg ck id hkie-t Oeiae 
**Estimated *Revised tIndex revised to include 52 cities 





The Pulse of Business 


Continued from page 21 


our agents a free hand in organizing 
your employees. You have been telling 
the workers that it is not necessary for 
them to join a union. This violates that 
freedom from ‘interference, restraint, or 
coercion of employers of labor, or their 
agents—’ which the law guarantees. 
You compound the offense by organiz- 
ing company unions and pass these crea- 
tions of management off on the poor 
workers as the genuine fourteen-carat 
article. Get out. You are poaching on 
our preserves.” 

When this speech was made to the 
auto makers, management drew itself up 
to its full height, adjusted its monocle, 
and turning to its attorneys asked: 
“Who are these crude persons?” It 
flatly refused to recognize the unions 
and let it be known it would shut the 
plants before submitting to the closed 
shop, to promotion by seniority, to the 
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ball and chain of labor domination. 
The union issue permits of no more 
compromise than virginity. A shop is 
either all union or all free. Partial 
unionization is. merely a temporary 
stage toward either complete unioniza- 
tion or complete freedom. When on 
March 5 the President, with Senator 
Couzens at his elbow, denied the closed 
shop it was a severe temporary setback 
for labor. He pronounced in ‘favor of 
the principle of proportional representa- 
tion—i.e., the workers could have a 
council to which members would be 
elected in strict numerical proportion to 
the various employee organizations. The 
worker could belong to a company 
union, any other union, or no union at 
all, without affecting his status as an 
employee. The auto workers, aided by 
high officials of the A. F. of L. at the 
capital, realized that they could not defy 


the President. They conceded that en- 
gagement to the employer. 


Weirten Decision Mentions 
The Constitution 


Then came a second blow to labor in 
the form of the Weirton decision, handed 
down by Federal District Judge John 
P. Nields on May 29. Back in 1905, J. 
R. Phillips with the aid of Ernest T. 
Weir organized the Phillips Sheet and 
Tin Plate Company with its main plant 
at Clarksburg, West Virginia. In 1918 
the name was changed to the Weirton 
Steel Company, a subsidiary of the Na- 
tional Steel Corporation, at the head of 
whose board sits Ernest T. Weir. The 
National Steel Corporation, though rank- 
ing sixth in size among the steel 
companies, is probably the best man- 
aged unit in the field if we judge man- 
agement by the record of earnings and 
freedom from labor difficulties. 

Speaking of Section 7a, Mr. Weir said: 
“The only strike in the history of the 
Weirton Steel Company .. . occurred 
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F you have been grinding away, month after 

month, you need a special-tonic. It is the 
world-famous health builder, the blending of 
sunshine, fresh air, change of scene, rest and 
diversion—a vacation. 


Plan to enjoy a totally different kind of a life 
for a short time. New ideas, new scenes, new 
people afford recreation. An recreation is 
necessary to health and good spirits. Joy, plea- 
sure and laughter invigorate mind and body. 
They help to tone up the entire system. 


What would you like to do in order to have a 
complete change? Motor, hike, or take a trip 
by rail or steamer? Will you go deep into the 
woods near a lake oramountain? Or sun your- 
self on the beach at a summer resort? Active 
sports or quiet leisure, or both? 


But while you are happily planning your 
vacation and thinking of the good times and 
the rest you will have, keep in mind that 
people are more likely to be hurt or to hurt 
themselves when in strange surroundings 
than when in familiar ones. Don’t let your 
vacation be spoiled by a needless mishap. 
You can guard against most accidents. 





Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
has prepared a booklet “First Aid” which 
tells you what to do in event of accidents. 
Send for your copy, read it and take it wists 
with you. 











Have a Good Vacation 








meer 
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VACATION “DO’S” AND “DON’TS” 


At Ocean, Lake or River 

Know how to resuscitate in cases of apparent drowning. 
Do not go in swimming when you are overheated, or 
within two hours after eating. 

Never go in bathing alone at any time, even if you are 
a strong swimmer. 

Do not dive unless you are sure of the depth. 


In the Woods 


Don’t drink from wayside springs, streams or strange 
wells, unless the water is boiled, in order to avoid 
intestinal or other disorders. 

If you come in contact with poison ivy or poison 
sumac, wash exposed part in at least five rinsings of 
soap and water. In a serious case, see a doctor. 

Break a burned match before dropping it, to be sure 
that the flame is extinguished. Never leave a fire or 
embers burning. 


Anywhere 

In case of fire caused by gasoline or kerosene, smother 
flames with sand or dirt, or with blankets, coats or 
other heavy woolen articles. Never use water. 

Never throw away a lighted cigarette or cigar. Get a 
“First Aid” booklet and keep a First Aid kit at hand. 




















SEND FOR THIS BOOKLET 


The Metropolitan's free booklet, “First Aid” tells 
what to do and how to do it—at home as well as 
when youare away—in event of broken bones, burns, 
sprains, poisoning, apparent drowning, fire, 
wounds, electric shock, bites, sunburn, sun- 
stroke and common accidents of variouskinds. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
One Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Dept. 734-V 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, a copy 
of your booklet “First Aid.” 
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as a direct result of the deliberate mis- 
representation of the meaning of -this 
clause last September. It lasted three 
weeks and cost the company and the 
workers two million dollars. [See ‘chart 
for cost of strikes in this country since 
1916.] Actually there was no strike 
called or voted upon; but a handful of 
men led by a few racketeers succeeded 
by intimidation in keeping ten thousand 
American workmen from their jobs. The 
men, the great majority of whom wanted 
to work, were out of pocket about $750,- 
000.” 


National Labor Board Thrown 
for a Loss 

The National Labor Board, which at- 
tempted to establish peace between the 
management and the minority of trucu- 
lent workers who had gone on strike, 
had accepted the interpretation of sec- 
tion 7a which labor intended it should 
have; namely, that the employer should 
not be permitted in any way to influence 
the judgment of his workers or interfere 
with the efforts of the A. F. of L. to 
organize his plant. 

Although the workers had adopted 
the employee-representation plan in 
June, 1933, the Board ordered another 
election to take place on December 11 
under its own supervision. The rules 
which the National Labor Board formu- 
lated covering the election ignored the 
existence of the company union, an 
omission which was distinctly not a part 
of the agreement between the manage- 


ment, the strikers, and the N.LB. A 
new set of rules was ‘provided after two- 
thirds of the employees had already 
voted.. The new rules were ignored and 
9,336 “workers “out of 11,443 chose 49 
representatives in accordance with the 
company union plan. The National 
Labor Board, vociferously urged on by 
labor, considered this an affront to its 
dignity, a violation of the law, and an 
interference with the free flow of inter- 
state commerce. From the Attorney 
General’s office the National Labor 
Board summoned all the bright young 
men—still nursing the bruises received 
from a grand jury in Pittsburgh when 
they tried to give venerable Andrew 
Mellon “the bum’s rush” for failure to 
pay taxes which under no circumstances 
he was required to pay—praying for an 
injunction to force the wicked Weirton 
Steel Company to obey the law. 
Federal District Judge John P. Nields, 
after studying hundreds of affidavits, 
many of which were retractions of other 
affidavits and in conflict with each 
other, said that the affiants would have 
to appear in open court so that he could 
tell which ones were lying and which 
were telling the truth. Furthermore, he 
remarked that the application of the 
codes involves “serious and _ intricate 
questions of law—particularly the ques- 
tion as to the constitutionality of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act.” To 
present the evidence in open court and 
allow for appeal to the Supreme Court 
will require at least six-months, with a 


‘greatest threat to recovery. 


fair chance that section 7a and possibly 
other parts of the NIRA may be declared 
unconstitutional. This decision is the 
second setback for labor, more impor- 
tant even than the President’s settlement 
of the auto issue. 


The Salt of the Earth 


The workers are determined to resort 
to the direct arbitrament of the strike. 
They are contemptuous of constitutional 
limitations. Even the Wagner Labor 
Disputes bill, which legalizes the closed 
shop, reverses the principle of propor- 
tional representation applied by the 
President in the auto settlement, and 
damns with further illegality, any en- 
couragement which an employer might 
give to company unions fails to appease 
labor. The worker’s importance has 
been exaggerated by the Administration. 
Congress has done its bidding without 
question. No one has dared to suggest 
that a labor organization with an annual 
income of 70 million dollars, more vitally 
“affected with the public interest” than 
the banks, the stock exchanges or the 
utilities, should be subject to some gov- 
ernment restraint and render some pub- 
lic accounting for its vast funds. 

Organized labor is one of the ‘two 
pampered darlings of the New Deal. 
(The farmer, of course, is the other.) 
Its imperious demands and easy resort 
to violence constitute at present the 
It is the 
yminous storm cloud now darkening the 
business heavens. 
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THIS CHART shows how consistently during the post war period America has "sold" the world more goods 

than it has bought. Year after year it agreed to accept from foreign buyers "deferred payment" in goods 

and services accepting as evidence IOU's in the form of stocks, bonds and war-time obligations. George 

N. Peek in a comprehensive study of Uncle Sam's trade with the rest of the world covering the last 38 years 

shows that the “buyers” of American goods are about 22 billions in arrears. The heavy defaults in private 

obligations and the virtual repudiation of the war debts means that American investors and taxpayers. have 
been subsidizing European consumption of American goods. 
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The March of Events 
Continued from page 53 


which falls far short of the strikers’ 
demands. 


A LONGSHOREMEN’s strike in San Fran- 
cisco reaches the riot stage (May 28), 
_with police resorting to tear-gas bombs 
and drawn pistols. 


Totepo labor difficulties are smoothed 
out by an agreement with strikers at 
the Electric Auto-Lite Company (June 
3) and with union electrical workers of 
the power and light company. The Auto- 
Lite strikers accept a 5 per cent wage 
increase; the power and light workers 
gain restoration of a 20 per cent cut. 


A NATION-wmE strike called for June 
4 by the president of the United Textile 
Workers is countermanded (June 2) as 
a result of efforts of Administrator John- 
son. Ostensibly directed against a 25 per 
cent shutdown ordered by NRA because 
of a surplus of finished goods, Johnson 
declares that the threatened strike was 
really to secure increase in hourly pay. 


A steeL strike on June 16 is declared 
to be unavoidable as the executives re- 
ject (June 6) labor leaders’ demands 


which, they say, do not relate to griev-. 


ances but solely to a closed shop. 


Steet labor leaders reject (June 8) a 
proposal emanating from employers that 
an impartial commission of three should 
adjust grievances. 


A New Deal for Silver 


Silver inflationists and an un- 
willing President effect a com- 
promise. It marries gold and 
silver, for a new monetary 
standard. 
A SILVER bill is laid before Congress 
by the President (May 22) repre- 
senting the extent of his yielding to the 
demands of silver inflationists. It lays 
down an “ultimate objective” of a mone- 
tary base of 25 per cent silver and 75 
per cent gold. A second recommenda- 
tion looks to international agreement for 
coérdinated use of silver and gold as a 
monetary standard. 


THE House, voting 263 to 77, approves 
the Administration’s compromise silver 
bill (May 31). Fourteen Republicans 
vote for the bill, and 6 Democrats vote 
against it. 


THE Senate, voting 54 to 25, adopts 
the Silver bill without important change 
from the House measure. Six Democrats 
vote against the bill, while 7 Republi- 
cans vote for it. 


Stock Exchange Control 


Congress passes a law; the 
President signs it; and all 
stock. and commodity  ex- 
changes come under the con- 
trol of a new federal com- 
mission. 
Gunes volume of sales in ten years 
is the record of the New York Stock 
Exchange (May 21), 382,470 shares. For 
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R... reductions reduce revenues. Expenses are increas- 

ing due to NRA, higher taxes, and the cost of government 
' investigations. Continuation of this trend will make it 

difficult to earn even. operating expenses and taxes. 

There would have been $12,496,000 more for investors 
in 1933 if the Associated Gas & Electric System had 
received 1928 electric rates, paid taxes at the 1926 rate, 
and employees had not been insured. 

The Associated Gas and Electric Plan of Rearrange- 
ment of Debt Capitalization aims to protect investors 
against adverse developments that cannot be controlled by 
management, 


ASSOCIATED GAS & ELECTRIC SYSTEM 


61 Broadway 





























Wealth That at One Time Belonged to the 
Government Can Now Be Yours 


Our Nation’s Life Told by 27 Presidents 

From George Washington to Woodrow Wilson, the progress of the nation for 128 
years is here told by 27 Presidents—each one of whom, at the moment he wrote, 
was the best-informed man in the United States. This splendid set of books con- 
tains all the inaugural addresses and other vitally important speeches and papers 
a rr a | 


“PRESIDENTIAL MESSAGES r Review of Reviews Corpereee | 
AND STATE PAPERS” ork City RR 7-34 


‘ei Please send me the 10-volume set of “Presidential 
In Cloth withaPortraltand brief | Messages and State Papers.” for 10 deys’ Free Ex- 
biography of each President | amination. If I am satisfied at the end of that time, i 
After a large sale we have a few sets left over I will send $1.00 a month for only 5 months. - 
You may have this set of ten full-size, beauti- | wise, I shall return the books at your expense. ! 
fully bound books at a reduction of over 50%. { I 
And you may make sure of this extraordinary » Name 
value without risking a cent! Just sign and | 
mail the coupon—the books will be sent you i | 
for 10 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION. or aatanes's 














the second successive day the Teronto 
exchanges, largely low-priced mining 
stocks, 
New York’s two exchanges combined.’ 


Conrerees from Senate and House > 


reach agreement (May 26) on provisions 
of the stock-exchange control bill. The 
Senate provision for a new Securities 
and Exchange Commission is accepted, 
but the House wins out in its demand 
for a 45 per cent margin requirement 
—which the Federal Reserve Board may 
alter in its discretion. 


Botu branches of Congress (June 1) 
approve the conference report on the 
Fletcher-Rayburn bill for regulation of 
stock exchanges, with its “rider” modi- 
fying the Securities Act of 1933. 


Tue Securities and Exchange Act of 
1934, as it will be known hereafter, is 
signed by the President (June 6). 


Disarmament on the Rocks 


After two years and more the 
world disarmament conference 
gets into a difficult position. 


ener ROOSEVELT accepts (May 25) 
Britain’s invitation to discussions pre- 
liminary to the naval conference of 1935. 


Japan, France, and Italy also have been - 


invited. 


Tue Disarmament conference reassem- 
bles at Geneva (May 29) after six 
months of inactivity marked by unsuc- 
cessful bilateral conferences © among 
leaders. On the first day Norman Davis 
(U. S.) pleads for decisions that will 
bring Germany back to the conference, 
and Russia proposes to turn the confer- 
ence into a permanent anti-war body. 
On the second day Sir John Simon 
(Britain) and Louis Barthou (France) 
clash over French policy which refuses 
German demands. 


ArtHuUR HENDERSON, British president 
of the Disarmament Conference issues a 
statement (June 1) saying that “the 
present position of the conference” is 
“more extremely grave-than at any time 
since we opened in February, 1932.” 


A PLAN to save the Disarmament Con- 
ference, largely by adjournment, is 
agreed upon at Geneva (June 7). Ger- 
many is somehow to be persuaded to 
come back into the conference. 


ADJOURNMENT sine die is voted by the 
Disarmament Conference (June 11). 


Chaco 


War on a large scale, but no 


war declared. The world 
moves to stop the sale of 
arms. 


= biggest battle in the struggle over 
the disputed Chaco area is begun by 
Paraguay (May 15) to capture Fort 
Ballivian, Bolivia’s headquarters. 


Bo.ivia reports a _ strategic counter- 
attack (May 23) upon Paraguayans at- 
tempting to capture Fort Ballivian. It is 
later claimed that 4,000 Paraguayans 
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exceed the business done on_ 


have been slain, 6,000 wounded, and 
2,000 made prisoners; Paraguay states 
that the lgsses are far Jess than what 
Bolivia ‘claims. : 


Tue SENATE at Washington, following 
similar action in the House on the day 
before, gives power to the President 
(May 24) to make it unlawful to sell 
arms and ammunition to Bolivia and 
Paraguay. 


Tue Leacuve of Nations announces 
(May 24) that eight nations—Argentina, 
Peru, Chile, Panama, Guatemala, Mex- 
ico, Canada, and Belgium—have already 
accepted in principle an arms embargo 
against Bolivia and Paraguay. Denmark 
and Sweden assent on that same day. 


THE PRESIDENT signs (May 28) the joint 
resolution of Congress authorizing him 
tc prohibit sale of arms to Bolivia and 


Paraguay, and issues a proclamation put- ° 


ting the ban into effect. 


JAPAN decides not to participate in the 
arms embargo (June 8); for the move- 
ment is sponsored by the League from 
which Japan has withdrawn. It is sug- 
gested elsewhere that Japan naturally 
is opposed, since a similar embargo was 
a recent possibility in her own conflict 
with China. Ten countries, including 
France and Italy, had accepted the em- 
bargo plan contingent upon adherence 
by Japan. 


Congress at Work 


Look also in chapters called 
"A New Deal for Silver", 
“Bank Notes", and “Cuba's 
New Freedom". 


jem CONFERENCE report upon the Air- 
mail bill is approved by the House 
(May 29). It fixes rates, payment per 
mile to carriers, prohibits interlocking 
directorates and the ownership of car- 
riers’ stock by holding companies and 
airplane manufacturers. It is signed on 
June 12. 


A FeperaAL Communications Commis- 
sion, with control over telephone, tele- 
graph, and radio is provided in an Ad- 
ministration measure accepted by the 
Senate (May 15) and by the House 
(June 2). 


AN EMERGENCY fund for the President, 
that might aggregate 6 billion dollars, is 
created in a deficiency appropriation bill 
passed by the House 309 to 46 (June 4). 
Direct appropriations amount to $1,178,- 
000,000, but in addition the President is 
authorized to use RFC cash and credit 
and unexpended PWA funds. 


Tue TarirF bill, giving broad power to 
the President to change rates in making 
trade agreements with other nations, is 
passed by the Senate (June 4). Two 
days later the House accepts the Senate’s 
amendments. 


A MESSAGE to Congress from the Presi- 


dent (June 8), looking forward te next . 


year’s session, dwells upon “three great 
objectives”-—the security of the home, 
the security of livelihood, and the se- 
curity of social insurance. 


THE PresIpeENT signs the Tariff bill 
(June 12) which gives the Executive 
power to make changes in rates to facili- 


tate negotiation of trade agreements. 


Cuba's New Freedom 


" The famous Platt Amendment 
is abolished after thirty years. 


uBA and the United States sign a 
treaty at Washington (May 29) abro- 
gating the Platt Amendment under which 
the United ‘States in 1903 retained the 
right to intervene in Cuba’s foreign and 
financial affairs. 


THE SENATE ratifies the treaty with 
Cuba (May 31) with little discussion and 
without a dissenting vote. 


Cusa’s allotment of sugar imports into 
the United States, as fixed by the De- 
partment of Agriculture under new 
legislation (May 31), is 1,902,000 short 
tons. The Philippines are permitted to 
send 1,015,000 tons, Hawaii 917,000, 
Puerto Rico 803,000, and the Virgin 
Islands 5,000. Total imports 4,642,000; 
domestic allotment 1,817,000 tons. 


Bank Notes 


News of a month shows prog- 
ress toward normal banking. 
It also shows continuing ac- 
tivity of the Government. 


Governor LEHMAN signs (May 20) a 
bill passed by the New York Legis- 
lature permitting a bank to have 
branches within its own district. The 
state is divided into nine districts. 


LossEs in closed ‘banks ultimately will 
be 2% billion dollars, according to Jesse 
Jones, Chairman of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation (May 21). About 
65 per cent of past or present frozen 
deposits will have been freed, leaving a 
loss of about 35 cents on the dollar. 


A Report of the Reconstruction Fi- 


“nance Corporation (May 21) tells of 


loans to closed banks and mortgage 
companies for liquidation purposes, ag- 
gregating 788 million dollars between 
February 2, 1932, and May 18, 1934. 


A pitt authorizing R.F.C. five-year 
loans direct to small industries upon 
adequate security is passed by the House 
(May 23). Three hundred millions are 
ear-marked for the new service. Federal 
Reserve banks are also authorized to 
lend to small industries to the extent of 
their surplus, estimated at 140 millions. 


GuARANTEE .of bank deposits is made 
retroactive by vote of the House (May 
24), 175 to 0. A Senate bill extending 
the temporary plan of deposit insurance, 
and postponing the permanent plan, is 
so altered as to provide full payment to 
depositors in banks closed in 1930 and 
subsequent years. Perhaps a _ billion 
dollars is involved. 


A report by the Controller of the Cur- 
rency (May 27) shows 5375 national 
banks as of May 1 with deposits of 18.9 
billion dollars; 185 others, mostly ap- 
proaching approved reorganization, with 
161 millions; and 1529 in the hands of 
receivers with deposits of 987 millions. 
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Bulgaria Goes Fascist 


At least the new deal has 
fascist ‘policies, though it may 
be merely militarist. (See 
page 44.) 


ag changes its government (May 
19) via an army coup that wins the 
belated approval of King Boris. Former 
Premier Alexander Tsankoff leads the 
movement, though Kimon Gueorguieff 
heads the new authoritarian government 
which replaces the Nicolas Muschauff 
ministry. 


Premier Kimon Gueorguieff lets it be 
known (May 21) that the legislative 
body will be reduced to 100 members 
instead of 274; three-fourths will be 
appointive, thus assuring government 
control. 


Obituary 


Cass Gilbert, 74. Distinguished Amer- 
ican architect; designer of the Woolworth 
Building in New York, the new Supreme 
Court building in Washington, and other 
notable structures. May 17. 

William Jackson Adams, 74. Justice 
of the North Carolina Supreme Court. 
May 20. 

Joseph M. Dixon, 66. Successively 
Representative in Congress, U. S. Sen- 
ator, and Governor of Montana. May 22. 

David Wesson, 73. Pioneer in the 
processing of cottonseed oil and meal 
for cooking and eating. May 22. 

Edward M. Hewlett, 68. Distinguished 
electrical engineer. May 24. 

Brand Whitlock, 65. Novelist, Mayor 
of Toledo, and war-time Minister to 
Belgium. May 24. 

William Bauchop Wilson, 72. First 
Secretary of Labor, in the cabinet of 
President Wilson. May 25. 

Charles Frederick Hughes, 67. Ad- 
miral, U. S. N.; formerly commander of 
the Battle Fleet and Chief of Naval 
Operations. May 28. 

George Franklin Brumm, 56. Repre- 
sentative in Congress from Pennsylvania 
since 1923. May 29. 

Heihachiro Togo, 82. Japan’s naval 
hero of the war with Russia, victor of 
the Battle of Tsushima. May 30. 

Julian H. C. Chandler, President of 
William and Mary College. May 31. 

James Parker, 80. Major General, 
U.S. A., retired. June 2. 

James Rolph, 64. Mayor of San Fran- 
cisco for twenty years; Governor of 
California since 1931. June 2. 

Rev. Charles L. O’Donnell, 49. Presi- 
dent of the University of Notre Dame 
since 1928. June 4. 

Fred Crayton Ainsworth, 82. Major 
General, U. S. A., retired; first Adjutant 
General of the Army. June 5. 

C. Francis Jenkins, 66. Inventor in the 
field of motion pictures and television. 
June 6. 

William R. Shepherd, 62. Distin- 
guished professor of history at Columbia 
University. June 7. 

James Kelley, 66. Famous’ Chicago 
newspaper editor and publisher. June 7. 

Carl E. Grunsky, 79. Distinguished 




















Tomorrow’s 


Stock Prices 


@ ARE YOU wondering how the Banking Act of 1933, the Federal Securities 
Act, and the Fletcher-Rayburn Bill will affect your securities? Despite 
the depression, the United States (with the possible exception of En- 
gland) has a larger volume of capital seeking profitable outlet than 
any other country in the world. With its present resources and pro- 
ductive capacity, these funds should continue to grow. But investments 
must be wisely selected. The various industrial codes affect tomorrow’s 
stock prices, some favorably, some adversely. Will Roosevelt’s housing 
program benefit one of your holdings? Has the drought destroyed 


the market of another? 


@ FEW ARE qualified by experience and observation to rely on their own 


judgment. 


Few have the facts, figures, 


knowledge of conditions, 


acquaintance with corporation officials; the necessary information on 


more than one company, if that. 


Yet there are men in the world’s 


financial districts who have made a profession of gathering this 


knowledge. To such a man, 


an investment counsellor of unques- 


tioned integrity, the “Review of Reviews” turned when besieged with 
requests from readers for investment information. So numerous have 


these requests become that it is 


felt that a genuine public service may 


be done by calling attention more widely to this source of unbiased 


investment advice. 


Impartial Investment Counsel 


Please remember that the “Review of Reviews” is not in the business of 
selling investment advice but is sincerely interested in serving its readers in 


the fullest measure. * 


The investment counsellor we have retained was for ten years the financial 


editor of a leading national magazine. 
His time and knowledge are now at the service 
A nominal charge is necessary. 


York investment house. 
of our readers. 


He spent five years with a New 


We trust you will take 


advantage of this service as have so many of our readers. 


Here are typical inquiries recently received from subscribers: 


“What is the advisability of ho!d- 
ing North American Trust Shares, 
1965? What is your opinion of Group 
Securities, Inc., same ownership, and 
in what industries would you recom- 
mend investment? I am told that I 
pay more for the stocks through the 
Group than what the securities are 
selling for?” : 


“I own Lincoln Park School Dist. 
bonds (Wayne Co., Michigan) due 
1938, and Swannanoa Water & Sewer 
‘Dist. bonds (Buncombe Co., North 
Carolina) due 1936. Both are in de- 
fault. Will the new municipal bank- 
ruptcy law, so-called, enable me to 
realize more than 20 to 25 cents on 
the dollar from these bonds?” 


*T own a C. & N. W. Ry. 454% 
1987 bond and a Penn. R. R. 442% 
1970 bond. Are these safe long-term 
investments, without danger to prin- 
cipal, and likely to continue to pay 
interest?” 


*T hold 1500 shares International 
Nickel (cost $30), 284 shares Electric 
Bond & Share (equal to 852 shares 
old stock which cost $77 per share), 
and 200 shares Westinghouse Electric 


(cost $30.50). I am considering sell- 
ing all my Nickel and purchasing 
1000 Baldwin Locomotive or 1000 
International Tel. & Tel. and 1000 
shares American Radiator. Public 
utilities have a poor outlook at present 
and Westinghouse depends largely on 
their purchases. Would you advise 
unloading Westinghouse and Electric 
Bond & Share?” 


“Do you advise holding on to 400 
shares of Cities Service (average cost 
3%) and 1100 shares of Arkansas 
Natural Gas A (average cost 5%). I 
do not need the money and would hold 
the stocks for 5 to I0 years if I 
thought it worth while, but will these 
companies go broke if I hold same too 
long?” 


“I have a block of General Motors, 
bought at 34 and wish to sell part of 
it. Do you think the decline in the 
market since April 19 is due to dis- 
counting of the effects of the stock 
exchange law that is being passed at 
Washington, and that the market will 
now improve? Would you advise 
waiting for a better price for General 
Motors?” 
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DEPARTMENT 0. 





H. Armstrong Roberts 


Vacations for Lazybones, Editors Included 


A travel editor refuses to systematize his New England vacation, 
believing that in summer physical exercise is best taken in an easy 
chair—a few footnotes on New England—its beaches, highboys, 


J= TRAVEL department of the 
Review or Reviews has been 
considering sponsoring a National Lazy 
Bones Week, to be celebrated during 
each week from June Ist to September 
1st. Although the idea is still in the 
formative stage, and we will probably 
never get up enough energy to write our 
Congressman, it nevertheless has possi- 
bilities which should appeal to all our 
brethren who appreciate the supine de- 
lights of lying under a tree or snoozing 
in a hammock. 

There are people who like a lot of 
exercise, say 36 holes of golf in a day, a 
two-mile swim, or half a dozen sets of 
tennis under a blistering sun. Such has 
no appeal for us. We do like some ex- 
ertion. We cannot agree completely 
that exercise can best be taken sitting 
down, or with George Jean Nathan who 
remarked that walking up and down 
stairs several times a day was enough 
exercise for any gentleman. Our ideas 
lie somewhere in between. As any 


politician will tell you when you try to 
pin him down to something, there is 
much to be said on both sides. 
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lowboys, ladderbacks and lobsters. 


But at this time of year violent exer- 
cise is, to us, unthinkable. There is 
nothing now more attractive than com- 
plete rest. During the two weeks of 
our vacation the problems of the world 
will have to settle themselves. If you 
are worried over the high-jinks of the 
stock market or the altogetherness of 
everything, there is nothing like two 
weeks on the seashore or in the moun- 
tains to put these mundane worries back 
where they belong. 

The writer of these notes is now 
mulling over the various possibilities 
for summer. We have traveled some 
in New England, but not a great deal, 
and the probability is that we shall go 
there. Business compels us to stop off 
in Boston. While among the Lowells 
and Cabots, beans, and cod we will not 
revisit the historic buildings. What we 
intend to do is to browse around in the 
old bookshops down around Washing- 
ton and School streets, well realizing 
that this may not be some persons’ idea 
of the ultimate in,earthly delights. 

We intend to spend half our vacation 
along the seashore and half of it in the 


hills, thus reviving life in the old body 
after a hard winter. We do not intend 
to spend all our time lying on the beach 
or under a tree and there are interests 
besides book collecting that we intend 
to pursue. Other people can enjoy their 
old doorways, but we are primarily con- 
cerned with colonial furniture and ob- 
jects of household use in the early days. 

For a long time we have had a strictly 
amateur interest in old hardware, par- 
ticularly that turned out by the black- 
smiths and itinerant artisans. There 
were many of those village smithies who, 
while ringing their anvils under the 
spreading chestnut trees, were true 
artisans. Hinges, grills, latches, handles, 
brackets—these have always attracted 
us although we do not know a great 
deal about them. 

As for colonial furniture, we intend 
to run some of that down, too, while 
we're vacationing. Not that we shall. be 
able to buy any, but we like to look at 
it and touch old surfaces worn smooth 
by countless hands. We have never had 
much patience with those persons who 
maintain that when the country would 
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crafts would be far better. 

But as we say, most of the time will 
be spent along the shore. There will 
be plenty..of sport; handball, badminton, 
swimming, tennis, baseball, rowing, rid- 
ing, volley ball and mountain’ climbing. 
We will enjoy them all—from an easy 
chair on the hotel verandah. 

The probabilities are that, since our 
last vacation was spent in New Hamp- 
shire, this summer will be spent in 
Maine. One reason may be that the 
state abounds with towns and villages 
of unusual names. These appeal ‘to us: 
Ogunquit, Kennebunkport, Cape Por- 
poise, Wiscasset, Popham Beach, Pema- 
quid, Christmas Cove, Seal Harbor, 
Passamaquoddy Bay. Not that we shall 
see all of them. We won’t. The prob- 
abilities are that York Beach will see 
us in August and we will go ‘inland 
later. Our~ present program includes 
little more ‘than progressive relaxation 
on the beach.) Our golf game has been 
a bit off of late due to pressure of edi- 
torial work and we also intend to bring 
it up to standard (such as it is) at one 
of the courses near York. 

Another matter which will be taken 
up is lobster eating. Being originally 
from the middle west, all sea food is 
more or less attractive to us, even in 
New York City. We understand that a 
fine lobster, yanked from the cold green 
sea bottoms and broiled over a beach 
fire leaves little to be desired here on 
earth if—the lobster likes you. The 
lobster man pulls Mr. Lobster out of the 
deep and within a hour or less plops 
him into the boiling pot. Not long after, 


out he comes again, sweet, tender and 


fresh. The same lobster man often’ 


serves as chef at beach parties. The 
writer respectfully suggests that any 
swimming or violent exercise be not 
undertaken too soon thereafter. 

Thus it will be easily seen from the 
foregoing notes that our vacation is still 


no longer be pioneering, that its arts and 


more or less up and in the air—no sys- 
tem, no schedule, no carefully laid out 
program. We intend to hunt curios and 
antique furniture, sit in the shade, 
maybe ride a bit—eat lobster. or what- 
ever else seems pleasant:and effortless 
at the moment. Fifty weeks out of fifty- 
two, this writer’s life is made up of pub- 
lishing schedules, deadlines to be’ met, 
articles to be written, books to be read 
and reviewed. We are determined that 
our vacation shall have -none_of this. 
We shall do as we like, be lazy, slip- 
shod and sloppy. If our betters don’t 
like it, we don’t give a hoot. We are 
determined to have a rest in New En- 
» gland, and the man who tries to tell us 
we aren’t going to get it had better keep 
his guard up. —J. C. 


101 Years 


@ ¢@ THe Century of Progress or 
World’s Fair has already attracted the 
cash customers. Last year it surprised 
‘everybody by coming through in good 
shape when all the wiseacres had fore- 
cast a flop. This year there are more 
exhibitions and less speechmaking, 
which should please everybody. Three 
hundred policemen in red coats, striped 
trousers and helmets are on the job and, 
unlike the usual officers of the law in 
American cities, can actually tell pedes- 
trians where to go. The various ex- 
hibitors are on hand this year with en- 
larged displays, and Henry Ford has 
opened a new building. From anywhere 
in the country a trip to Chicago by rail, 
water or air can be made a pleasant 
and enjoyable vacation. President 
Roosevelt started things off on the open- 
ing day with a sound film and the press 
of a key to light all the lights, The first 
two days box office receipts showed 
that more people came this year than 
last. .Officials are optimistic and nobody 
says them nay. 


Painting the Way to Recovery 


(Continued from page 29) 


around the courts themselves, are cooler 
when a light color is used on the walls 
to reflect instead of absorb the heat. 

It was paint, in part, that used to 
make an automobile cost much more 
than it does today. It took from two 
to three weeks to paint a car, and the 
time, space, and inventory value result- 
ing from this long finishing time added 
many dollars to the price. The auto 
manufacturers went to the paint makers 
for assistance and the time element was 
shortened to three hours, from three 
weeks, by quick-finishing lacquers and 
enamels. 

When the Civic Works Administration 
was formed last November, the primary 
motive was relief; and the primary evi- 
dence of relief was to be money in the 
pocket of the laboring man. Hammer, 
pick, and shovel were the main tools; 
concrete and paint were the main ma- 
terials. Paint was needed everywhere, 
and paint projects became a huge part of 
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the success of the C.W.A. experiment. 
From the manufacturers’ end it was a 
godsend. although the usual bickering 
about price and preference led to some 
dissatisfaction. The Master Painters’ 
Association appreciated the opportunity 
and worked hand in hand with the Ad- 
ministration. 

In addition to its large fields, and the 
painting projects that run into “big 
building money”, paint has its homely 
virtues. Infrequent are the homeowner 
and housewife who do not at some time 
or other putter around with paint. Per- 
haps it may be nothing but a slight bit 
—a chair, a chiffonier, a bridge table, a 
work bench. Or it’ may reach to hobby 
level, and the enthusiast buys most of 
his furniture unpainted and finishes it 
to his heart’s content. That exploiting 
these human foibles is a large matter 
in paint is easily proved by the great 
volume that goes into cans containing 
less than a quart of paint. 
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This SUMMER and Next WINTER 


A 22-Acte Playgcound 


IN THE HEART 
OF A GREAT CITY 





With the Ideal Year Round Climate 


A HOTEL amazing in its varied vaca- 
tional appeal. Embracing within its 
own grounds the fairways of an 18- 
hole Pitch-and-Putt Golf Course— 
Tennis Courts and Archery—Pergola 
walks and shady nooks—and the 
magnificent AMBASSADOR 
LIDO, with generous sand beach 
encircling a huge open-air plunge. 
Indoors—a “talkie” theatre, doctors, 
dentist, post office and 35 smart 
shops. Exquisitely decorated rooms 
and suites—the merriest of night life 
at tte COCOANUT GROVE. 


+ 
What Guests Have Said 


Prince and Princess Asaka of Japan: 
“Enjoyed the city immensely, and believe it 
was partly due to the elaborate entertainment 
given them in your hotel.” 

Mr. Albert D. Lasker: ‘‘When the oppor- 
tunity comes to me of stopping with you, it is 
a pleasure to which I look forward.”’ 

Madame Amelita Galli-Curei: “I am look- 
ing forward to another visit to the Ambassador 
Hotel this Fall. It is one of the most beautiful 
I know of.” 

Mr. John Barrymore: “I have always found 
the Ambassador a delightful place to live and 
shall be glad to have you say so.” 

Carl Van Vechten: ‘‘The Ambassador is, I 
should think, one of the very best hotels in 


the world. 
a 


Kindly and Sincere Service. Moderate Rates. 
Room and Restaurant Tariffs upon request. 


AMBASSADOR 


os Aharon ggg 


Managed by BEN L. FRANK with the co- 
operation of an unusually loyal and efficient 
staff of employees. 
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AND TRAVEL 


FEATURED EVERY MONTH IN SEVEN PUBLICATIONS 
OUR GROUP OF QUALITY MAGAZINES 
Atlantic Monthly, Current History, The Forum, Harpers 
Magazine, Review of Reviews-W orld’s Work, 
Scribner’s Magazine and The Golden Book 


For space and rates in our departments write to 
WHERF-TO0-GO BUREAU. Inc.. & Beacon Street. Boston.:Mass., U.S. A. 


RESORT VW 


Established 1906 


WHERE-TO- GO 
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eaten a as C 
WORLD Qui? 


TOURS 


NEW LOW FARES 


Go where you please...choose 
from 215 itineraries . . . travel 
eastward or westward. Stop- 
overs to suit yourself. 179 Cana- 
dian Pacific world agencies to 
help you. Ask about all-inclu- 
sive personally-conducted 
tours. Details from your own 
travel agent or Canadian Pacific. 


Canadian Pacific 


Consult your phonebook for 
offices in principal cities. 









Plan a 
“different” holiday 
in a lovely land 


Excellent roads—Econom- 

ical inns — French Cana- 

dian cuisine—Mail coupon 

for beautifully illustrated 

booklets—: road maps, etc. 
ec Provincial Touri 

Queb: ae uae Bureau 


Please send free descriptive booklet to: 














|sified vacation pleasures it offers. 





AN ALLURING VACATION LAND 
. - - PICTURESQUE, UNSPOILED 


NEWFOUNDLAND) 
(Ot BA. 


OME to 

Newfound- 
land this sum- 
mer ... you'll be 
thrilled by the 
rugged magnifi- 
cence of its 
scenery — delighted with the diver- 


A friendly welcome awaits you in 
quaint old fishing villages. Inland, 
there’s ideal fishing and, camping 
country. Fine motor roads, up-to-the-. 
minute hotels and camps, golf, ten- 
nis, ‘etc. 

Witte for ‘Come to Neem, a 

a booklet sent free from the Newfound- 

land Inf. Bureau, 53 Journal Bldg. zn 

ton, Mass., or 

and Publicity Commission; St. pe 

Newfoundland, or any travel agency. 


MICHICAN 














EXCITING 
ee 


HONOLULU 


For speed... go Empress of Japan 


or Empress of Canada. Foramore 
leisurely trip, go on the Aorangi 
or Niagara of the Canadian 
Australasian Line. From Van- 
couver or Victoria, First,Cabin, 
Tourist, Third Class. Details, 
from your own travel agent 
or any Canadian Pacific office. 


Camadion Pacific 


( Consult bone book for 
ng mg ecipal cities. 

















Quality Service to Advertisers 


Seven high class magazines present these de- 
partments, featuring a large variety of Travel 


Ask Where-to-go Bureau, 8 Beacon Street, 
Boston, for space & rates in our depar' tment 








invitations most attractively and eff 

They are the sign boards of clients whose suc- 
cess has been won by the excellence of their 
entertainment offerings. 








ADIRONDACK MTS. N. Y. | 


BIG SHANTY Ser Bier; New York 


Rooms and board or 
jcottages with or without housekeeping.| 
|Lake. Exclusive. References. Booklet. 
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@ FRESH, NEW 
VACATION LAND. 


Here is your dream come true ... a real 
wilderness vacation land, potent with ro- 
mance, adventure, thrills, and equipped 
to take care of you in the finest manner. 

Real fishing, real fish ... scenic grandeur 
unsur; +a superb golf ... Great 
Lakes Beaches ... hundreds of inland 
lakes and streams. This land ... the 

Upper Peninsula of Michigan, has every- 
thing! Write for illustrated literature. 
UPPER PENINSULA DEVELOPMENT 
BUREAU, Box 90, MARQUETTE, MICHI- 

THE GAN. 


UPPER PENINSULA 


CLARK 
HOTEL CLARK, Los Angeles Calif. 


Going to California ? 


Send for Book with nee, No obligation. descriptions on Where- 


FREE 












or MICHIGAN 


State of Michigan Co-operating 
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volumes.”—The New York Sun. 


“In These Volumes Lincoln Lives Again” 


Says Charles Evans Hughes 


“We see him in the perspective of his own day, and his problems, his 
struggles, and his contemporaries are so clearly presented that the reader 


has a sense of a new and invigorating intimacy.” 


Times. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


By Albert Shaw 


2 Volumes 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORP. 


233 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Review of Reviews. 


months thereafter. 


eortuateetenteentestentententann| 


Here, in striking picture. and absorbing narrative, you see Lincoln the struggling politician—not only 
by 500 contemporary cartoons and other illustrations, but also by a clear and vibrant text. 
not all, of the American giants of those times stalk through the cartoons which crowd Dr. Shaw’s two 
“The text is a careful, impartial and well-written history.”.—The New 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORP., 233 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Send me the two-volume set of Abraham Lincoln; A Cartoon 
History, and enter my name for 3 years’ subscription to the 
After 10 days’ free examination I will 
send you $1.00 if pleased, and $1.00 a month for only eight 
Otherwise, I will return the books at your 
expense and cancel all obligation. 


Cash with order, only $8.00 


“Almost all, if 
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Moke than anywhere else, this ques- 
tion haunts you daily on the job. 
You want a bigger salary; more pleasant 
and interesting work to do; more advan- 
tages for your loved ones—recreation, travel, 
social activities. And so, as you keep plod- 
ding on, in between the little thoughts 
comes this big one, again and again: “How 
can I make more money?” 

Well, how can you? ... By working 
harder than ever, so as to attract more at- 
tention to your industry? Thousands of 
people are working harder than ever, these 
days; employers have no worries on that 
score. By trying to “get a stand-in” with 
somebody of influence? Plenty of people 
have tried that, too—only to fall down be- 
cause they couldn’t deliver. By getting 
“outside work” to do? Sooner or later, 
your regular job suffers—and then what? 

Out of the corner of your eye you can see 
a long line of folks just waiting for the job 
you have now. Any time you're “out,” a 
dozen others are ready to step in. So it’s 
dangerous to resign and look elsewhere, 
isn’t it? Besides, jobs in your same line 
elsewhere are bound to pay about what 
you’re earning now. 


What's Wrong, Anyhow? 


Let’s be quite serious for a moment about 
this “money” question. Who, as you glance 
around the business world, are the money- 
makers in it? Are they the filing clerks, 
typists, stenographers, bookkeepers, time- 
kéepers and routine clerical people? Or are 
they the expert salesmen, the accountants 
and C. P. A.’s, the attorneys, the traffic 
managers, the personnel directors, the sales 
correspondents, the sales managers, and 


“"How Can I Make 
More Money?” 


Every bill to be paid, every need to be met, 

every dream stil unfulfilled— demands the 

answer to this question. For on its answer 

@ || hang all the other answers of life: how you |} @ 

live, what you wear, where 

you do, the position you hold, the one you 
hope to hold in future! ... 


-Tom, Dick and 


ou go, what 








other executives who give orders for other 
people to execute? 

And how did these money-makers, with 
their enviable jobs and opportunities, “get 
that way”? Was it simply o working hard 
—having a “pull”—changing jobs till they 
found the fat salaries they wanted? 

Experience says no! .. .They make more 
money than the rank-and-file in business 
for just one reason: they have trained for 
the better-paid specialized functions that 
arry, the rank-and-file, 
cannot discharge. 


Their Answer is Yours 


That is their answer to life’s biggest ques- 
tion. It is your answer as well. And LaSalle 
Extension University has made it possible 
for YOU—granted a real purpose and ade- 
quate education—to train for the field in 
which you would prefer to earn more money. 
Without leaving your job, you can do what 
more than 800,000 men and women have 
done already: utilize your spare time for 
home study that definitely equips you to 
get your money question answered. 

The coupon below lists a number of spe- 
cialized vocations which today offer the in- 
teresting work, attractive opportunities, 
gratifying incomes—all the rewards that 
go with “bigger responsibilities.” Pick out 
the one that most appeals to you, check it, 
and add your name and address. Find out 
the interesting facts about it which your 
inquiry will bring you promptly, without 
pes ag Send your request along NOW, 
and learn how to get the one right answer 
to this biggest of life’s questions—the ques- 
tion of “more money.” 


Don’t act on this advertisement unless you’re really in earnest. 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 867R, Chicago 


I would like to have your special booklet—without any cost or obligation to me—about my 
opportunities and your success training in the business field I have checked. 


O Law: Degree of LL.B. 

O ay cat Bookkeeping 
OC. P. A. Coaching 

O Industrial Management 


O Personnel Management 
O Business Correspondence 
O Business Englis' 

O Effective Speaking 





0 Commercial Law 0 Modern Foremanship 0 Office Management ( Stenotypy 
Name Age. 
Position Address 





LaSalle Extension University 


AUGUST, 1934 





Ask for one of 
these booklets— 
or a similar one 
onyour own field 
of business. They 






LASALLE MEMBERSHIP EMBRACES 
A COMPLETE SUCCESS - BUILDING 


PROGRAM 


»+-to get you from where you are to 
where you want to gol 


Here at LaSalle we realize that men and 
women turn to us with the hope that we will 
aid them to achieve a successful career. That 
is why LaSalle supplies so many features no 
one ever expects when he thinks of a “‘cor- 
respondence course’’—a fact LaSalle members 
themselves discover quickly, but which we 
find it very hard to tell about adequately in 
advance. The fact of a success program, 
accurately carried out—not just a series of 
study assignments. 

First, of course, comes the training itself: 
accurate, comprehensive and up-to-the- 
minute. Training that we give you by the 
famous “Problem Method” which LaSalle 
originated. But back of and beyond that are 
numerous additional services you simply don’t 
expect when you enroll. . . . Individualized 
instruction fitted to your special needs. Ex- 

rt consultation service on your study prob- 
ems. Expert consultation service on any of 
your personal business problems———, sales, 
management, traffic, finance, advertising or 
what-not. Progress Reports to your employers, 
when desired, that often facilitate welcome 
promotions and pay increases. Vocational 
advice whenever it is wanted—always timely 
and often invaluable! Placement service that 
aids you to get ahead ih your present job or 
select and secure a better one. Personality 
development; supplementary lectures; in cer- 
tain courses, authoritative business bulletins 
that keep you advised on business trends and 
changes: and in the background of all these, 
surrounding them as the sky surrounds the 
sun, an intensely personal and earnest in- 
terest in your progress that persists long 
years beyond your graduation! 

These are some of the things that out- 
standingly distinguish LaSalle membership 
from routine home-study training—the things 
that explain LaSalle’s leadership in the adult 
education field. 









are free! 






